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One angry gentleman proposes a self-denying ordinan¢ 
to cut it 1 ipepel I chatn pane live military judves 
hay id ned a nt man; therefore let us penali 
the wine trade of France by refusing to drink any more 
of that delectable, restorative, sadly expensive tonic which 
bubbles joyously in many an English glass. In Hyde 
ark I heard.an orator adjuring the crowd never to set 
foot in Paris till the wrong to Captain Dreyfus had been 
redressed. ‘They were requested to swear a mighty oath, in 
ken whereof a few hats and umbrellas were held aloft 
In the old days men would sometimes take vows neve1 
to shave or wash till some ideal had been achieved; 
and the consequence was that the sight and the smell of 
them were insupportable. I don’t think I should enjoy 


the society of a devotee who had sworn never to drink 
champagne, or eat French beans, or go to Paris, until 
the verdict at Rennes was undone. He might be perfectly 
inoffensive; but his state of mind could not be con- 
ducive to a liberal exchange of ideas. What satis- 
faction would it afford to Captain Dreyfus to know 
that some sympathisers in England had given up 
champagne for his sake, or bound themselves by a 
vow to shun his native country ? Would he not think 
these foreigners a little mad, and wish to goodness they 
had let his affairs alone *? 


I have friends who hold that the Dreyfus case is no 
business of ours, and that the French are the only nation 
entitled to have an opinion about it. This is a total 
misconception of the bonds of civilisation. Does not the 
rise or fall of a Ministry in Paris concern every bourse and 
every chancellery in Europe? Has not the Dreyfus case 
influenced the whole public life in France for three years, 
and shaped the de: tinies of at least four ( ‘abinets? How idle, 
then, to contend ‘hat it is not the business of any people 
save the French 
the struggle between the civil power and the combined 


Captain Dreyfus is really a symbol of 
military and clerical powers. Civil justice has befriended 
him ; military and clerical despotism has struck him down. 
Such a conflict may have the gravest bearing on the relations 
between France and other countries. If crime is to be 
justified by the ‘ honour of the Army,” who can say that 
the country where this monstrous assumption prevails may 
not become a danger to the general weal? There seems to 
me sufficient reason (apart from any consideration of 
humanity) why the world has not only a right, but even a 
duty, to interest itself in the fate of Dreyfus. Do not let 
this obligation, however, drive us into irrational excess, 
which will make it still more difficult for the champions of 
sound principles in France to fight their battle. 


In a little Bohemian town a Jew has been condemned 
for the murder of a Christian girl. 
case of murder, we should have heard nothing about it. 
There are homicidal Jews, and this particular Jew, for 
some criminal motive of the familiar kind, might have 
killed a woman. But that is not the story from Kutten- 
berg. The accused has been condemned for murdering the 
victim in order to use her blood for the purposes of the 
Jewish ritual. There is a barbarous superstition in 
some parts of Europe that this is a Jewish practice. 
The superstition is not confined to ignorant peasants ; 
it is shared by educated people in the Austrian Empire, 
and by the judges who tried the case at Kuttenberg. 
As it was shown that the body of the murdered woman was 
bloodless, this was taken as a proof that the blood had been 
put into Vessel for some horrible rite. Counsel for the 
defence. disputed this assumption, and proposed to call 
evidence to show that no such practice prevailed among the 
Jews; but the presiding judge, like Colonel Jouaust, 
objected to testimony which would not square with the 
preconceived opinion of the Bench. At Rennes justice was 
deliberately —sacrificed-to military discipline; at Kutten- 
berg it is sacrificed to a crazy delusion which has come 


down from the Middle Ages. The Anti-Semitic party 
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in Austria, which has languished of late, is greatly encour- 


igel by this incident for it promises to stimulate 

fresh agitation on the noble principle that it is a publ 
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neh ppeaurance of a number of women with halters 

ind their 1 The learned abbé is not very well 

formed; but if h ere tc ransack our newspaper files 

he might find traces of this commercial enterprise. Yes, 


t British husband has been known in recent times to sell 


his wife for a pot of beer. In a novel of Thomas Ilardy’s, 


ch I commend to the abbé’s notice, a similar trans- 
on forms the basis of the story. He may take this, if 
he likes, as a proof that the sale of wives is one of our 
national institutions. We shall not be offended; foreign 
criticism of English manners and customs never offends 


secret of the 
excite so often in the Continental mind. 


us. That, I believe, is the exasperation we 
Even if we had 
ne fetish-worship, military or religious, in this country ; 
even if some amiable propagandists had started the theory 
that Jack the Ripper was a Jew, who murdered women by 
way of religious sacrifice, I don’t think we should have 
risen in a wave of patriotic frenzy against any nation that 
presumed to express its horror. Civilised people all the 
world over are interested in the maintenance of civilised 
principles ; and the notion that some sanctity of patriotism 
attaches even to outrages on those principles, shielding 
them against the judgment of civilisation, is not the least 


of the heresies which must be vigorously combated. 


In my time I have been a diligent reader of French 
novels; but I have never counted among their sins the 
It is alleged now that 
they are responsible for the popular temper in France. 
Well, the trouble with that temper is that it is indiffer- 
ent to evidence which conflicts with its prejudices. 
What on earth has this characteristic to do with 
the rather too lively stories of M. Marcel Prévost ? 
The ferocity 
France has been directly preached by journals with 
an enormous circulation, by the Croitx, the Petit . eurnal, 
the Libre Parole. These prints are under religious patron- 
age. ‘Their subscribers would not dream of reading 
Marcel Prévost; and yet thoy arc in every way so abomin- 
able that if they were published in England, no decent 
householder would take them in, and the law would 
promptly prosecute them. ‘lhe French novel is too often 
an unclean thing; 
fanaticism of Drumont, Judct. 2nd Father Bailly, the 
three most evil spirits of the French Press. It 1s not the 


stimulus to ferocious animosities. 


which has marked the struggle in 


but it is not zc unclean as the 


novel that spreads moral poison through large sections of 
French society in which novels are never read; it is the 
atrocious lying and filthy invective of journalists who 
profess and parade the religion of Christ. 


May I beg the excellent lady who writes verses, and 
pays for their publication as advertisements in the 7'imes, 
to arrest the disappearance of the moustache from the 
British Army ? The Secretary for War is doing his best. 
He has issued a circular reprimanding the young officers 
who shave the upper lip, and calling the attention of 
their regimental superiors to a grave breach of the 
Queen's regulations. This is very well; but it needs the 
aid of poesy. LIimplore Miss Jane Oakley to hasten to 
the rescue of our military prestige. Mr. Anstey, in one of 
his music-hall lyrics, makes a young Guardsman sing— 

We’re Hughies, Berties, Archies, 
In the Guards, don’t ye know! 
With our silken long moustaches, 
In the Guards, don’t ye know! 
Those silken long moustaches will vanish from the Guards, 
dear Miss Oakley, unless your inspired Muse makes them 
sprout again. Why not send to the 7'imes an appeal liko 
this— 
If the Briton takes to shaving 
His haughty upper lip, 
When the foemen come a-raving, 
Can we smite them on the hip? 
Can we smite them on the hip, boys, 
And lay their banners low, 
If our silken long moustaches 
Are forbidden for to grow ? 


If Britons take to shaving, 

Where will be the Lion’s mane— 
The mane that we’ve been waving 
Throughout Victoria’s rein ? 
Throughout Victoria’s reign, boys, 

On many a distant shore 
If our upper lips stop bristling, 
How can the Lion roar ? 


There is a slight mixing up here of the mane and the 
moustache, the lip and the back of the head; but 
Miss Oukley will agree with mo that this is no ovcasion 
for mere literary. criticism. 
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A LOOK ROUND. 


It is hard for Ministers, when the country is at its loveliest 
this mellow September, to have to return to town to hold 
vet unother Cabinet Council to consider the Boer Trouble. 
But t ey may tind solnt solace in the fact that London 18 


not altogether unlovely. Whatever reply Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues may make to the latest diplomatic 
note from President Kruger, it is satisfactory to know 
that England is ready to back up her arguments, if 
necessary, by force. As wus stated in the (QUueens Speech, 


the ‘‘unrest” in the Transvaal **1s a constant source of 


danger to the pea ind prosperity of Ile1 Mujesty’s 


dominions in South Africa and the rapid despatch 
of British troops to the Cape 1s cal ilated at once to 
Lring the Boers to reason and to remind certain atrabilious 
home eritics that the Government is animated by the 

itriotic spirit which rings through Tennyson's last Ode 


The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 


Qur Ocean Empire with her boundless homes, 
For ever broadening England and her Throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isl 
‘lhat Lnows not her own greatnes 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes has giyen a lion to the Zoological 
Gardens of Pretoria. A Farmers’ Conference was recently 
held at Cape Town, at which delegates from the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State were present. Compliments 
passed, and, in the course of talk, the Boer delegates, who 
had been speaking of the lack of a good lion in the Zoo, 
received the offer which Mr. Rhode s has since made good, 
Just at the moment the gift, if it had come about less natur- 
ally, might be suspected of a rather sardonic symbolisin. 


The forthcoming great yachting event in American 
waters is creating an amount of excitement altogether 
unprecedented in the annals of the race. ‘This is not very 
difficult to understand. Sir Thomas Lipton joined the 
ranks of yacht-racers in order that the contest should 
not fall through, as it seemed likely to do, for 
want of a challenger. Lavish expenditure followed, 
so that nothing should be left undone in the 
effort to regain the Cup for the Britisher. These 
are circumstances that have appealed strongly to our 
brethren across the Atlantic, who are never slow to appre- 
ciate ‘‘real grit.” They have given Sir Thomas the 
warmest of welcomes; and the best way the good people 
of the great continent can show their sincerity is to do 
their utmost to secure for the Columbia and the Shamrock 
a clear course. With the pluck of a true sportsman, Sir 
Thomas Lipton has resolved that if unsuccessful next 
month he will return year after year until the Cup is 
again won for England. 


It would almost appear that the great Anglo-American 
race alluded to in the foregoing paragraph had not a little 
to do with the success of Ranjitsinhjiin getting together the 
team now on their way to America. At any rate, arrange- 
ments have been made for them to view the yacht race. Itis 
the strongest combination that has ever gone from England 
to the United States, and under ordinary circumstances 
cricketers in America must have felt highly complimented. 
What they are sure to do is to give the Indian Prince and 
his powerful batting side a hearty reception, and if they 
can give them a beating as well, why, so much the better 
for cricket on ‘ the other side.” 


The rapidly waning racing season will be marked in 
Turf history by the great invasion of this country by 
American horses, American owners, and American jockeys. 
Several large consignments of Yankee youngsters 
have reached our shores of late, and there is every 
promise that next season we shall see a much keener 
opposition upon our racecourses than we have had 
yet. It is not a little curious that in the midst of this 
American revival news comes to hand from the United 
States which forcibly recalls to mind the famous Yankeo 
year of 1881, when the Derby and St. Leger, like tho 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, were won by American 
horses. 


The news referred to is the death of Iroquois, 
who won the Derby and St. Leger in that year for Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard ; when also Mr. Keen’s brilliant handicap 
performer, Foxhall, won both the Cesarewitch and Cam- 
bridgeshire, and established a record by winning the latter 
as a three-year-old with the burden of nine stone. 
Iroquois was the famous son of a famous sire, being by 
the imported English horse Leamington from Maggie B.B. 
Both these celebrities are buried at the Erdenheim stud 
farm, near Philadelphia. where Iroquois was born. In 
his early stud career, Iroquois was very successful, but 
of his later offspring, some of which were sent over to 
England and subinitted to sale at Newmarket last July, 
the yearlings seemed very backward, and the sale was 
a poor one. Iroquois was the only American horse that has 
won the Derby. Next season, however, we may possibly 
see another in Democrat, the winner of the Champagne 
Stakes at the last Doncaster Meeting (portrayed in The 
Sketch of last week), and one of the most promising of 
this year’s two-year-olds. 


In connection with the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, 
several of the most promising candidates have engage- 
ments at Manchester this week, and we may see an alter- 
ation in their position in public estimation. So far the 
Irish candidate, Irish Ivy, seems to be very dangerous 
for the larger race. Slowburn’s chance seems extinguished 
by his hollow defeat at Pontefract this week. 

RELEASE OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 

We rejoice to hear that the resolve of the I'rench Govern- 
ment to pardon Captain Dreyfus was quickly followed by 
his release. He left Rennes in the small hours of 
Wednesday morning, and proceeded to Nantes. Almost 
all the Paris newspapers, but -particularly-the- revisionist 
organs, express satisfaction at the pardon accorded to the 
grievously tried military martyr. 














BY CLEMENT OTT. 


The leaf has not yet fallen in London town. It is yellow- 


our silent it is reddening om the 
Dut this leaf of comfort and eternal beauty seems 
to linger longer with us than ever this year of vears. No 


One would have thought 


ing in squares ; Oo 


home. 


one dreamed that it would be so. 


that the long drought, the abnormal heat, the endless 
suinmer-time would have parched and cracked end fissured 
our favourite London leaves, and ere their time sent them 
down in gusts and showers of beautiful decay. But I 
must not boast. 

I remember once I was a visitor at an ancestral 
home in France, where my host grew vineyards and 


made choice wines, and treated his guests in the princely 
style of old. We had assembled for the ‘* vendanges ” 
or grape-picking ; and one evening when the villagers, all 
in their Sunday best, had come up to the great ancestral 
hall full of congratulations on Nature’s success and profit, 
and had been treated to the ‘‘ wine of honour,” and had 
presented our lovely hostess with a bouquet of the last 


gurden flowers of the vear, she and I wandered in the 
rows of the vineyards denuded of their fruit. What a 
pots evening it was! The last rays of the sunshine 

xemed to warm and console the poor divorced leaves: 


ows was no chi!l of winter in the autumn air. On andon 
we wandered, little dreaming or suspecting that this beauty 


of verdure would ever die. And so we came back 
after our walk consoled and comforted. At midnight I 
opened my window at this old chateau, and the * full 


moon” as well as the ‘‘ white evening star”’ coquetted with 
our favourite vineyard. They both conspired to make 
this green oasis more beautiful than ever. It seemed a sin 
to close the window, and with it shut out so much loveliness. 

In the middle of the night I 


: Was conscious of a 
change. A chill had settled on the room, and I awoke 
with a sense of shuddering. It seemed as if the spirit of 


winter had hovered round the bed. But I shook it all off 
as one does with an ugly nightmare, and turned to sleep 
again. But when, aided with the morning light, I looked 
out of the window of the old chateau, behold, what a 
marvellous change! ‘The smiling vineyard of yesterday 
was cold and bare and desolate. Not a leaf remained to 
mark the path where we had wandered. Nothing but 
stalks and twigs shuddering and shivering in the keen 
autumn air—grim ghosts of the departed suinmer. It was 
a gaunt transformation scene. 

In London it is not so bad as that. 
warning time. I do not think that Londoners are ever 
half grateful enough for two great gifts of Nature—the 
plane-tree and the Virginia crc-»per. ‘No tree ever planted 
was more faithful to the city than the plane. It puts 
forth its leaves for our delight quicker in London than in 
the country. We who are mprisoned there see the first of 
the leaf, and we see ulso the latest of the fall. As you 
know, the plane-tree sheds its bark and so rids itself of 
smoke med dirt and defilement. The agony of the city 
does not hurt it, and so it must have beer n speci: od given 
by God to help us on our yearly pilgrimage. As I write 
nov, the plane-trees full of leaf are swaying and sighing 
in our London square—great, tall, comforting trees that 
distract our thoughts from the storm and stress and strife 
of London town. 

And we have also—bless it !—the Virginia creeper, that 
seems to love London as much as the plane-trees do. Jor 
it comes first and remains the last. It twines itself con- 
solingly around our London windows and clings caress- 
ingly to the walls of home, and festoons itself coquettishl y 
about the despised area railings, giving some comfort of 
the eye to drive away despair of the heart. 

Another thought bred of these bright autumn days! 
Have you ever noticed how the country rest, or trave I, or 
change of or what not, humanise our 
fellow-men ? 

We are more cheery as we 
Piccadilly, or in Bond Street. 
somehow a delight. We are 
the height of the season. We are kinder and more charit- 
able to one another. You will notice this impression 
most—it may be true or false, according to temperament 
when you all foregather at the club. Each member seems 
glad to meet the other. ‘There is no cold shouldering or 
dejection or depression. Everyone has some tale to tell, 
some story to relate, some experience to record. In the 
smoking-room they gather together in knots and groups, 
and, be sure of it, in some corner or another will be seen 
some good fellow bound for distant service at the ( Cape, to 
fight for Queen and country, comforted by the companion - 
ship of his comrades in the best sense of the word—in fact, 
his ‘‘ pals *—a splendid term, dear to all Englishmen. 

Now do not be surprised if I advance an old theory of 
mine which some may think extreme, but I firmly be lieve 
to be true. War is very terrible, but does it not bring out 
the noble qualities of a nation; does it not arouse again 
what we have lost in a long sensuous dream—the quality 
of chivalry’ Does not a war, with its hideous privations 
and its sublime unselfishness, clear the tainted air of over- 
civilisation ? We have been enjoying a period of complete 
rest and of absolute indifference. Look at our deplorable 
plays, our unworthy novels, our tainted literature, our 
sublimated selfishness ! Does not a wur, with its courage 
of brave men, its devotion of good women, its self-denial, 
its heroism on the part of those who mourn and those who 
pray, sometimes clear the air of a miasmic poison bred of 
mere idleness? The courage of Englishmen can never die; 
the splendid qualities of Englishwomen are eternal. But 
both have fallen into drowsiness or sleep. There is a 
healthy excitement in the air, and it forebodes nothing but 
good. 

I have noticed another thing in my wanderings in the 
‘long, unlovely streets ”’ of London: in its squares and 
parks and gardens and in its clubs. Go to the clubs, go 
to the street-corners, meet in the parks, foregather at the 
dinner-tables, and you will find that the world is kinder. 
that hearts are more tender, that souls have been chastened 
by the grand ugony and martyrdom of Alfred Dreyfus-— 
the friend of humanity ; to-morrow, mayhap, the honoured 


guest of England! 


We have our 


scene, seems to 
meet in our lovely parks, in 
Life is no more a bore: it is 
not so weary we were in 


as 


walls of 
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the taste 
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Yet 


hur 


much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Art 
of his 


like 


strange 
for such sham-realism exists, and so 
be congratulated on the magnificence 
pictures. And Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
all playwrights for Old Drury, must write his story round 
the felicitations, in that he 
has almost succeeded, despite so Inany limitations, in con- 
and emotionally interesting 


newest stage who, 


scenario, deserves even warmer 


structing a compact stage- 
play. 

Starting with such themes as the gambling craze and 
the temptations of life-insurances, he has hit also on 
the notion of an artist painting a compromising picture of 
a young Society girl, and the admirably worked Academy 
scene, wherein Lady Winifred tears the vile canvas from 
its frame and avows herself Dora’s mother, marks the 
dramatic climax of the piece. More popularly effective 
is another exciting passage, which takes place on a music- 
hall stage, and allows a full view of a miniature hall 
boxes, stalls, gallery, bars, attendunts, and packed 
audience complete. After this episode, however, and its 
quaint studies of variety artists, dullness reigns. A con- 
cluding act showing an attempted murder on the Dent 
Blanche is stupid and unconvincing, and the long- promised 
picture of an Alpine avalanche proves somewhat dis- 
appointing. Still, some really dramatic episodes, improved 
technique, forcible dialogue, and a realistic portrait of a 
ns singer are things to be thankful for at Drury 
Lane, and the acting is of distinctly high quality. 

To Miss Violet Vanbrugh, who shows as the distressed 
mother and impoverished grande dame a breadth of style 
and declamatory passion that are ve ry welcome, and Miss 
Jeatrice Ferrar, who spares us none of the vulgarity and 


slanginess of the good-natured variety ‘‘star,’”’ fell the 
acting honours of Saturday last, though Mr. Lionel 
Brough, in a serious réle, deserves praise for his sober 
treatment of the very melodramatic character of an 
avenger. But the play lasted far too long—nearly five 


Mr. Collins must leara to 


night and a reheursal ! 


hours, in fact. distinguish 


between a first 


For this week have been reserved, perhaps, the two 
most important productions of the dramatic season. Notice, 
however, of both Mr. Tree’s magnificent revival of ‘‘ King 
John” and Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs, Campbell’s 
reappearance in ‘* The Moonlight Blossom” is necessarily 
deferred till our next issue. Probably, no such fine stage 
spectacles and strong cast as those afforded at Her Majesty's 
have ever previously graced ‘* King John,” and rarely have 
two such popular artists as those associated at the Prince 
of Wales’s been concerned with an enterprise from which 
so much has been anticipated as Mr. C. B. Vernald’s 


Jupanese romantic tragedy—a play wholly Oriental in 
colour. 
Playgoers, however, may be reminded that Mr. Tree 


is not the only actor-manager relying just now on Shak- 
spere. Mr. Murray Carson, with commendable enter- 
prise, has opened what bids fair to be a stock company 
at the Kennington Theatre, and has begun it 
worthy campaign with a reproduction of ‘‘ Rich: id. III., 
noticeable for its sensible mounting, its reverent treatment 
of the text, and its respectable level of acting. It may be 
added that Mr. Carson's own impersonation of the Crook- 
back King, while effective from an elocutionary stand- 
point, is not too subtle or strong in characterisation. 


Another new manager, Mr. Frank Curzon, acting 
for Miss Granville, proposes introducing to-night to the 
patrons of the Avenue Mr. Kinsey Peile’s light comedy, 

An Interrupted Honeymoon,” and with this fixture the 
theatrical engagements of a busy week will be concluded. 


Whether West-End managers like the fact or not, the 
suburban playhouses are steadily growing in number. 
Balham, for instance, has now a beautiful theatre of its 
own, the Duchess’s, formally blessed by Mr. Wyndham, 
and open this week to lovers of ‘‘The Geisha;” while 
farther out, performances of ‘‘As You Like It” mark 
the establishment of a new Theatre Royal at Richmond. 


Meantime, in at least two suburbs there is direct 
competition with the west. The Métropole is now quite 
famous for its first nights and revivals, and Mr. Tred 
Terry, this week playing ‘‘ Jim the Penman,” gives place 
on Monday toa Bw military play styled ‘* Boy “Bob.” At 
Kennington, too, Mr. Carson proposes producing soon 
another Shaksperean play, ‘‘ King Henry V.,” once con- 
templated by Mr. Alexander, and staging a new comedy as 
well as Mr. Louis Parker’s *‘ Lancelot of the Lake.” 
Herein Mr. Carson would cast himself for Mordred. 


season 


It is probably eight years since Mr. Charles Morton, 
hailed even then by Mr. Clement Scott’s address as 
‘*master of music-hails and grand old man,” was testi- 
monialised at a big Alhambra matinée. Now Mr. Morton 
is eighty, and thanks to temperate habits and perhaps 
avoidance of tobacco, is still able to direct brilliantly a 
variety theatre. Mr. Morton, who is all for a refined 
music-hall, nay musical entertainment, ae been associated 
with five famous variety-houses — the Canterbury, the 
Oxford, the Alhambra, the Tivoli, and Palace. His greatest 
success has been secured in his last and present manage- 
ment, so rightly the Palace was selected on Thursday as 


the scene of another, and this a birthday benefit. 





ical public knows what to expect of 
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hilar IN & MINUTES Passengers should book in advance at 
\ int e. 6, Art Stree t, as the number of seats is limited 
| PAStiNGs, BEXHILL, AND E ASTBOU RNE.— Direct 
Vain from V Hoa I | without el ive 12.40 | 
sd Masti 12.45 p.m; Slip carriages arrive Ea ire 12.3 , 
SE/5 Gieé Eels ely 
CHEAr : ait |S ‘ ti 
DAY RETURN | 255/82" |2=; = ‘ a) Sa = 
riICKETS £<3 L=7 ik | : 5% ; = 
From ‘ Kb B A bik if ‘ a) w | "“ 
acm 4.1. | a.m Bill A.) tan nn ™ sn 7) tre. te. te 
Victoria | an _ | 10 OsNOe) LEO [tT 1} i” i 
Kensington | 72 845 sI0Ol® 010 | New i 
Clapham Junction | 110 ,w 1 ono Special IP itl ‘ 22 
London Bridge | 8 61 84 25 to | 92 xy ‘ 
Addison md A.—Every Week-day in Sept., 12s., 84. éd., 6 Sundays 
7 12 Every We iny, 128. Brighton, 1%s. Worthing, including Pallman 
igh E.—Every Saturday 10s, 6d. F, Every Saturday, Ils. G.—Every 
ida illman Car, 13s. 6d.; First Class, lis. 6d. M.—Every Sunday, Pullman Cai 
}2s.; First Class, 10s 





SEASIDE FOR WEEK-END.—EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 
l 








from London aud Suburban Stations ickets available up to Tuesday Evening 
For fall particulars see Handbills. or apply to the Superintendent of the Lin 
L. B. & 5. C. Ry. Leaden Bridge Terminus 
ROYAL MAIL Rout! TO p[ OLLAND. 
r \ 
II ARWICH - HOOK JOUtTE 
L 
TO THE CONTINENT Daily Sundays tneluded 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAIEST TO GERMANY 
EXPRESS SERVICE TO NORWAY, DENMARK AND SWEDEN 
RESTAURANT CARS ané THROUGH CARRIAGES on the North aud South 
German Express Trains to and from the Hook 
HARWICH-ANTWER?P 
Route for The Ardennes (Cheapest Continental Molida Brussels, Spa, &c., every 
Week-day 
Combination Tickets (Rundreise System), Cheap Through Tickets and Tours to 
a! parts of the Continent 
, rom London (Liverpoo] Street Station) at 8.90 p.m., or the Hook of Holland, 
m t 8.40 p.m. f Antwer) Direct Service to Harwich, from pecotland, the North 
wud Midlands Restaurant Car between York and Harwich 
The Great Eastern 1 vay Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels 
lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag 
HAMBURG, v Itarwieh by GSN. 8 s Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Particulars of the Coutinental Manager, Liver Street Station, London, E.0, 
()pRLENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 
by their Steam-ship 
LUSITANIA, 3912 tons register, 4000-h.p 
To the MEDITERRANEAN 
Embarking Vassengers at Villefranche (Nice) on Oct. 3 
Passengers leave London on Oct. 1 
rhe f ill be vis atted SYRACUSE, PIRAEUS (for Athens Wee Ac 
CONS ART ISOrhe ATMOS, CANDIA (Crete), MALTA, ALUIEKs, 
GIBRALTAR 
The Steamer will arrive back in London Oct, 90. 
Migh-class Cuisine, String Band, & 
cae ¥. Gunen & Co. 2 = Mend Offices 
Managers t Anpeuson, ANDERson, and Co. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5. Fenchurch Avenue, Loudon, E.C., 
orto West-End Branch Ofiee, 16, Cockspur Street 5.W 
} | R () N QeRVI' E 8S. 
° ° ' 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Ticket 15 routes), 
NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA ! Monthly 
FiJl and HAWAII § from Vancouver. 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA ' lhree-Weekly 
SHANGHUAL, HONG KONG § from Vancouver 
For tick free purnplilete apply Canadian Pacific Railway, ¢ King William 
Street, Loudon Bridge, E.C.; oF pur Street, W 
4:1 REATER BRITAIN EXHIBITION, 
VJ EARL'S COURT, WEST BROMI’'TON AND WEST KENSINGTON, 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General 
Admission Is. Open 11 a.m. to Il p.m 
VICTORIA QUEENSLAND, 
BRITISH SOL 7m. are + A. WEST At ere ALIA, and other 
NIAL SEUCTIC 
Au ry MINING CO 
b a ae THE GRENADIER GUARD 
) THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY 
THE Lox bon EXHIBITIONS Olt aa at BAND 
Lhe Great Canudian WATET it 
BGYVTIAN CITY 
Bicycle Polo, African Gold Mine, Feaz ee Grand 2 tnorama, Royal Li l 
Swan-Dk 
GARDENS ANI , Rite MINA TIONS “LOVELIER aan EVER 
EAR RT, THE GARDEN OF LO oN 
ce § 0 UT H A? 2.2 C A,” 
In t 
EMPREss THE ATRE 
EATER BRITAIN EXdALiITION 
1 by Filtis’ Monster Aggregation 





Twice Jraily and & p.m 

















Th nds of Reserved 5 Is 

Ove Thousand Matal « nwazies tent svaal oor 

jusuto Ponies, Zel s. African Lions, | Bubovt 

v oes ‘end a Herd of Ele hants 
THE ORIGINAL GWELA) STAG tk: COACH 
WILSUN's MEKOK DEATH AT SHANGANI 
ll under Cov 
SEE THE KAFFIR Kit AAL, PEOPLED BY 00 NATIVES 
\ OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
4 ST. JAMES’s HALL, PIC6 Ad howd and REGENT STREET, W 
Nightly at and Mondays dnewday and Saturdays, at 3 and 8 
Most Beantiful Chorus aaa Ballad singing in the World 
| pORE GALLERY.—THE GORDON MEMORIAL 
SERVICE Al BEAR ip M, by b Cate 7 Woodville, RL. KINDLY LEN‘ 
BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN or Peace,”’ by F. W. Laweon, &c., &e., 
in additi te DORE'S Gh KE AT MASTE abit ES, now on view at 3. 
Lond Street, W Admission Is. 
DD RU LA a: E THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing-Director, Arthur Collins 
y Evening at 7.40, a New and Original Drama, 
HE 3 tr ARK TRUMPs 
Cecil Raleigh 
With I’ ful Cast. Mutine wl snd Saturday at 1.0 
Box Office ". 
{RYSTAL PALACE (10a. — to 11 p.m.), ONE SHILLING, 


The BIGGEST PALACE on EAK IT «OV % 75,271,080 INCHES 
INTERESTING. ORCHESI RAL CONCER r, 
E CHANTANT (Star Company) Daily, 
aes LE T, *‘ The Services,’ ELLA ZUILA in New and Dering 
6.0 and 9%. jand of COLDSTREAM GUAR 


(Fi CLE 
EXHIBITION Spencer's CAPTIVE BALLUON ILLUMINATED FUCNTA 
c 


at DUSK, &c., & 
I bes KENNEL CLUB’ 
at the CRYSTAL PALAC E, Get. 17 and following Days 
ompeted for valued at over £3% 
Entries absolutely close Oct. "9. Schedules now read 
W. W. ASPINALI Secretary, Kennel Club, 27, Old Burlingion Street, 


EVERY INCH 
Seats Free) . CAF 


mn Re H wi 


S$ 44rn DOG SHOW will take place 
when PRIZES will be 


¥, for which apply to 
Loudon, W. 











Telegraphic Addr ‘Btaghound, * London. 

H E CORN HILL MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Contents - 

CURRAN. By R. Barry O'Brien. AT THE REPORTER'S TABLE iy 
COLONIAL MEMORIES. Vart IV. By | Michael MacDonagh. 

Lady Broome. APTAIN COOK'S FIRST LOG IN 
THE HEART OF FORT TCHEU. B THE ROYAL NAVY: NEW 

K. and Hesketh Prichard (E. and H. DISCOVERY, By Professor Morris. 


Heron) AMID THE ISLETS OF THESARGASSO 


AN AMBASSADOR TO ‘THE SULTAN. | “Sea. By C. Parkinson. 
Sy Stanley Lane Porte. CONFERENCES “ sme Aub 
‘R PET 5 3 B hi ) Ef ‘ 3 
ag? gay HERONS. By Mrs. Archibald MEN. VII. By Urbanus Sylvan. 
A MIDDLE-AGED ROMANCE. II. | LITTL .. ANNA MARK Chaptera 
(Conclusion.) By A. Frarer Robertson. XXXIX.—XLII. By te Crockett, 
London: Suiru, Evpes ‘and Co., 16, Waterloo Dlace. 
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) 


THE NATAL INFANTRY ON FIELD SERVICE. 


Natal is defended by (in addition to the British troops) a body of mounted police, 490 strong, and a volunteer infantry Sorce of 1391 men. There is also a naval volunteer corps. 
The colony contributes about £40,000 annually to the expense of the volunteers. 
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1. As at Waterloo. 2. Home Service. 3. Active Service. 
THE FIRST (ROYAL) REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS, HELD IN READINESS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SERVICE. 


The present-day home service uniform is a scarlet tunic, with blue-black facings and yellow cord. The head-dress consists of a steel helmet with brass mountings, and a black horschair plume. 


White gauntlet gloves, dark blue pantaloons with a yellow stripe, regulation jack-boots and strap-spurs complete the equipment. The men carry sword, carbine, and lance. 

















OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS 
I week ! ‘ ng our Illustrations a character 
i i p of t (Giordon Highlar t Ist Dat 
of which was presented with new colours by t Prince of 
Wales on Sept. 18 The cere took place in a field 
near Braikley H e, U residence f Sir Allan Mackenzie 
of Glenmuick. ‘The battalion was under the command of 
Colonel Downman The Prince of Wales, who was accom- 
panied by the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Yor] 
was received by a general salut ind the National 
Anthem Che old colours were handed by the Lieutenants 
to two Colour-Sergeants, while the band played ** Auld 
Lang Syne.’ The new colours were consecrated by the 
Rev. J. Robertson. The Queen’s colour was next handed 
to the Prince of Wales, from whom the senior Lieute t 
receivel it kneeling. The regimental « ir was, with 
similar ceremony, entrusted to the officer next in seniorit 
lhe Prince addressed the battalion, commending the colou: 
to its care, and alluding to th mol ichievement of 


the Dargai Height 


K-FIRING MOL 

FOR THE CAPE 
M os h interest 1 being excited by the new 
the Boer and the British forces in 


NEW QUI NTAIN-GUN 


armaments now 


THI 
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THE BADGE OF THE 1 ROYAL DRAGOON 3. 


the former place, consisting of four regiments of foot and a 


troop of ‘* Tlorse,”’ In 1662 they embarked for Tangiers, 
where, during a twenty-two years’ residence, they had 
many formidable engagements with the Moors. Before 
returning, two fresh troops were added, the whole being 


under the command of John, Baron Churchill, as the 
King’s Own Regiment of Dragoons. In 1664, their 
title was modified to the Royal Regiment of Dragoons, 
They were present at Sedgemoor, and escorted the 
Duke of Monmouth fe London after his capture. 
Under Duke Schomberg, they served with the Army 
in Ireland. They were in the Netherlands in 2-99, 
In 1703 they embarked for Portugal, where they were 
the siege of LDareelona. At Dettingen this 
regiment captured the standard of the Black Musketeers. 
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[ATION AT 


DOVER. 


ting, at Dover, of the British Association, particu- 


THE BRITISH ASSO¢ 
The mee 


larly interesting in itself, was rendered doubly so by being 
made the timely occasion of a reunion between English 
d French men of science. The event of the session was 
the visit to our shores of three hundred members of the 
French As ition for the Advancement of Science, hold- 
ing s iltaneously it ttings at Boulogne At least two 
hundred of the visitors went up to Dover Castle, where 
t Ix the King’s Gut the Constable's Tower, tl 
J i mst Mat s =z Cast were duly 
| ] politeness and the serious interest of the 
l l urge number of Frenchmen, with a spnnkling 
of | t t! hall in which Sir Aj | tieikie 
adare i tl G&G ( il Sect on the Age of World 
SCENES IN SOUTIL AFRICA 
Our Illustrations this week will give readers a vivid 
picture of scenes in South Africa that are likely befor 
long, if the cause of peace does not prosper, to be of 


absorbir g interest to all who follow with eage1 
the onward and irresistible march of the Lritish In 


At Durban, the great port of Natal, where thi Liverpool 


and Lancashire Regiments have already arrived, there will 
soon be arriving transport after transport convey.ng 10,000 
troops from British India. If war does ccme, let us hope 


I 
that British soldiers will hear at Elandsfcentein 
Junction the rousing cry of ‘*‘ Change here for Johannes- 
burg!”’ T’rom the ‘'elephone Tower in the Gold Reef City, 
which is shown in our Illustration, messages may be sent 
long for which England and all Europe will be 
anxiously waiting. Dut great were the p.ty if the splendid 
hospital at Johannesburg should be converted from its 
original and peaceful use. Readers will observe, near the top 
of the picture of Kruger’s Waterfall, the curious lion’s head 
and formed of natural rock and foliage, which 
appears to guard the cataract. Immediately behind the 
hospital of which we have spoken is the principal fortress 
of Johannesburg, seen in another Illustration. The men 
working on the top of the mound, under the superv.sion of 
joers armed with 1.iles, are convicts who, in April of 
the present year, ccs red the whole fortification with 
turf. Above this fortress appear. our Illustrations 
of Majuba Hill, where we suffered our miserable, but 


soon the 


cre 


inane, 


greatly exaggerated, reverse in the last Boer War. Near 
Majuba is Luing’s Nek, one of the most important 
points in the coming campaign, if campaign thcre 





MAXIM-NORDENFELDT QUICK-FIRING MOUNTAIN-GUN FOR THE CAPE. 


South Africa. The Boers are said to be delighted with 
their new Mauser rifles, and are relying greatly on their 
efficiency should war result from the present negotiations. 
But in the new Maxim-Nordenfeldt quick-firing mountain- 
gun Britain has a a the supreme value of which 
has been proved to her in her experience of hill- 
warfare on the North-West Frontier of India. The 
supreme value of the new quick-firer consists in its 
combination of great lightness with terrible power of 
execution. The weight of the gun itself is only 2 cwt., 
while that of the gun- carriage is only 3} cwt. But 
its calibre is 2°95 inches, and it can fire a projectile of 
9} lb. at the rate of twenty per minute. The length of 
the gun is only about 3 ft. 3 in., while its muzzle velocity is 
1150ft. per second. A terrible little weapon, in trath—among 
ordinary firearms what the torpedo- boat is among ironclads. 





Despite their long and continuous service, this is the fii -t 
name that appears on their battle-roll. They were to tho 
fore at Fontenoy, after which they returned to England. 
In 1760 they again served in Germany, and once more were 
seen at Portugal in 1809, where they fought at Tcrves 
Vedras, Valencia, Almanza, Saragossa, d’Alcantara, and 
other battles, thereby gaining the right of adding 
** Peninsula” to their honours. At their first charge at 
Waterloo they made a brilliant dash, capturing the eagle «f 
the 105th Regiment of the Line. ‘‘ The Royals” forn: >| 
part of the Heavy Brigade under General Scarlett <1 
the Crimea, and for their gallant conduct at Balac.:.a 
they were authorised to bear the names ‘ Balaclava” aud 
‘* Sevastopol” on the guidons, which, however, in 1358 
were no foague carried by each squadron, one doing duty 


for the entire regiment. 


should be. ‘* Nek” is used in the Transvaal in 
the same sense as ‘‘kotal” is used on the Afghan 
frontier—to denote the saddle or depression between 


two lofty ridges. Laing’s Nek, then, is the lowest 
point in an unbroken ridge connecting Majuba 


Mountain with the hills that run right up to the river 
Buffalo, and, as such, is tho chief natural passage between 
the Transvaal and Natal. A detachment of Boer Artillery, 
with fourteen guns, has taken up its position at Volksrust, 
threatening the Nek, and British troops are hurrying up 
to the frontier to be ready to defend the passage. Under 
these circumstances, it is comforting to look at the picture 
of Simonstown Naval Station, the headquarters of tho 
South African Squadron, for it is on the Naval Supremacy, 
of which this picture is the emblem, that Britain’s power 
rests at the present juncture, 











PERSONAL, 


By a sad coin ‘idence the death of M. Se he urer-Kestner 


was announced with the official news of the ** pardon” to 
Captain Dreyfus. M. Scheurer-Kestner, like other dis- 
tinguished Dreyfusards, was an Alsatian. He began to 
have doubts of the judgment of the first court-martial in 


November 1897. Wholly unavailing efforts to obtain from 
General Billot, a person il friend, any proof ol the guilt of 
Dreyfusled M. Scheurer-Kestner tothe conclusion that there 


had been a gross miscarriage of justice. He stated his views 
to the Senate in December 1897, and was derided. Since then 
he has seen the cause he espoused make great strides 
towards victory, and it is deeply to be regretted that he 
has not lived to see the inevitable rehabilitation of the 
martyr. 


Rear-Admiral Pelham Aldrich, who has been appointed 
Admiral-Superintendent at Portsmouth, was born in 1844, 


and entered the 
Navy in 1859. In 
1866 he was pro- 


moted Lieutenant, 
becoming C 
mander ten years 
later, and Captain 
in 1883. In De- 
cember of last 
yeal he was ap- 
pointed Rear- 
Admiral. Ile 
served in the 
Challe nger Sur- 
veying Expedi- 
tion from 1872 to 
1875, and in the 
Arctic Expedition 
with Nares in 
1875-76. Hewas 
decorated with the 
Arctic Medal, and 
in November 1894 





Photo. Heath, Plymouth was awarded a 
Rear-Apuinat Peruam Avpricu. Captain’s good- 
service pension. 


His practical knowledge and mastery of detail will be 
invaluable to him as Admiral-Superintendent. 


The Orleanist conspiracy unfolded by the Procureur- 
Général is an incredibly silly business; yet it 1s just 
the incredible which commonly happens in France. 
Desperate efforts were made by Guérin and others to 
inflame every popular passion that might tend to a 
revolution. ‘The murder of a Jewish Prefect was sug- 
gested as a nice preliminary to a Royalist Restoration. 
Money was plentiful, but it did not come out of the 
pocket of the Duke of Orleans. He preferred to use the 
purses of the foolish women who are always to the fore in 
plots of this kind. He hovered on the frontier when his 
partisans were me‘litating the assault on President Loubet’s 
hat at Auteuil. Then he wrote a sorrowful letter to the 
effect that he centred his hopes in the “ frightful crisis” 
that must follow the Exhibition. The Republic is likely to 
take care that whatever crisis may arise, this extremely 
uninteresting adventurer shall not profit by it. 


There is one part of France where Anti-Semitism has 
no hold. In the little town of Lodignan, in the Depart- 
ment of the Gard, the municipality have christened a street 
Rue Alfred Dreyfus. All honour to Lodignan! We 
never heard of it before, but it ought to be conspicuous 
now in every map of I’rance, 


Musical circles have lost an interesting figure by the 
death of Mr. Benjamin Wells, A.R.A.M., which took 
place on Septem- 
ber 6. Mar. Wells, 
who was seventy- 
three years of age, 
was of the 
most distin- 
guished — flautists 
of his time, and 
reckoned among 


one 


his friends the 
great Duke of 
Wellington and 
Mendelssohn. At 
the age of nine- 
teen Mr. Wells 


was appointed 
first flute at the 
Royal Academy 
concerts. At the 
first performance 
of ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Girl” at Drury 
Lane, Mr. Wells, 
who was an inti- 
mate friend of 
Balfe, played in 
the orchestra. Tle was a favourite with the late Prince 
Consort, and several times appeared before the Queen at 
Windsor by royal command. Until his retirement, 
Mr. Wells had toured as a lecturer on music. 





Photo. Lombardi. 
Tur Late Mr. Benxsamin WELLS. 


That terrible English syndicate which disturbs the 
peace of our neighbours has now spread to Finlind. 
M. Pobiedonostseff, Procurator of the Russian Holy Synod, 
knows all about it. English agents, he says, have been 
stirring up the Finns to disaffection because the Finns object 
to the abrogation of their constitutional liberties for the 
sake of the ‘‘ unity ” of the Russian army. Here you have 
a good illustration of the real antipathy to England. It is 
cherished, as it was in the days of Palmerston, by every 
politician who-has designs against freedom. The Finnish 
Constitution stood in the way of Russian military auto- 
cracy; therefore English agents are said to be responsible 
for Finnish discontent. It is all because England stands 
for the spirit of free institutions; and should there ever be 
a Continental coalition against her this will be its real 
inspiration. 
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Mr. Walter McLachlan Money, whose death occurred on 


Aug. 28 at Cape Coast Castle, was the eldest son of Mr. 


Walter Money, 
F.S.A., of Snels- 
more, and was 


born in 1866. He 
was educated at 
Bradfield College, 
and at New 
College, Oxford, 
where he gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1892. 
He wus called to 
the Bar at the 
Inner Temple, 
and joined the 
Oxford Circuit, 
and had consider- 
able practice as a 


junior. He left 
England in 1895 
to serve as 
District Commis- 


sioner on the Gold 





Coast, and after 
a time was ap- 
pointed Acting 


Attorney at Accra. 
Among his official superiors he won high regard. It was 
during the suppression of a native riot that he undertook 
a forced march and contracted a chill which in the end 
proved fatal. Mr. Chamberlain has expressed his deep 
regret at the loss of so promising a public servant. 


The Duke of Orleans may or may not be inside Fort 
Chabrol, but anywhere he is in a droll position. it per- 
sistently stated that the reason why the Government is so 
lenient to Mr. Guérin and his band of freebooters is that 
the Duke is locked up along with them, That would rather 
seem to be a reason for having him out without delay. 
Another authority states that the Duke was seen in London 
lately, and expressed his disapproval of the verdict at 
Rennes. This suggests a saner state of mind than is 
disclosed in the Duke’s correspondence, ag it has been 
revealed in the trial before the Senate. 


Maria Helena, Dowager Lady Clanmorris, died at 
St. Leonards on Aug. 27 last, where she had resided for 
many years. The 
deceased lady, 
who was in her 
ninety-seventh 
year, retained all 
her faculties to 
the end. She was 
born on Oct. 26, 
1802, at Rox- 
borough, County 
Galway, and was 
daughter 

Robert 


second 
of Mr. 
Persse, of that 
place. She 
married, on May 
Day 1825, tho 
Hon. Denis 
Arthur Bingham, 
who in 1829 suc- 
ceeded his brother 
third Baron 
Clanmorris of 
New brook, 
County Mayo. 
She had a large 
family. Iler husband died in 1847, so that the lady now 
deceased had been a widow for over half a century. Her 
eldest son, the fourth Baron Clanmorris, died in 1876, his 
widow still surviving him; and the present holder of the 
title, the fifth Baron, is a grandson of the deceased lady, 
so that until a few days ago there were three Ladies Clan- 
morris living. She was the head of five generations in 
direct descent, and leaves numerous children, grandchildren, 
great - grandchildren, and great - great - grandchildren to 
mourn her loss. Lady Clanmorris remembered Waterloo 
well, and often spoke of the sensation it caused when she 
was in the school-room. 


On Sept. 20 Mr. Alderman Treloar, Sheriff-elect, was 
presented with a magnificent chain and badge of office by 
the inhabitants of the Ward of Farringdon Without. The 
chain is of massive 18-carat gold, each link being hall- 
marked. The links are in the form of a wrought and 
twisted knot, the chain being forty-eight inches in length. 
The centres of the seven more important links each contain 


as 
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Tue rate Dowacer Lapy CLANMoRRIS, 








CHAIN PRESENTED TO MR, ALDERMAN 


TRELOAR, 


‘ eight women. 





a large specially selected diamond. Suspended from tho 
centre link of the chain is the badge, of Renaissance 
design. ‘The order was entrusted to Messrs. J. W. Benson, 
Limited, the well-known jewellers of Ludgate Hill and 
Old Bond Street. 

Sheriffs-elect 


The liveries just completed for the 


Mr. Alderman Treloar and Mr. Alfred H. Bevan—are now 
being shown by Messrs. Samuel Brothers, Limited, of 
65 and 67, Ludgate Hill. It is interesting to note that 
both the Sheriffs-elect have shown their allegiance to 


their ancestral districts by their choice of embroideries. The 
worthy Alderman’s State liveries are embroidered with an 
gant of ‘‘ Great White Heath” and ‘* Osmunda 
Regalis Fern,” both of which are indigenous to the county 
of Cornwall; while in the embroidery of the liveries for 


ei¢ design 


Mr. Bevan, the leek is introduced in deference to his 
Welsh descent. 

Sir Michael Foster, President of the British Associ- 
ation, has been since 1883 Professor of Physiology at 
Cambridge. Ilo ; ; 
was born at 
Huntingdon in 
1836, and is the 
son of Michael 


loster, surgeon, 
Educated at Uni- 
versity College 
School and at 
University Col- 
lege, London, 
Michael }oster at 
first practised asa 
surgeon in his 
native place. In 
1867 he became 
Teacher and in 
1869 Professor of 
Practical Physio- 
logy at University 
College, London, 





being appointed 
Prelector of er 

° *hoto Hliott and Fry 
Physiology at 


om os e Sie Micwae. Foster 
F , ¢ we : 
Trinity | College, at of the British 
Cambridge, in 

1870. One of his best-known works is his 


Physiology.” 


At Messrs. Brinsmead’s Pianoforte Galleries the other 
afternoon, a large number of musical people assembled, 
by invitation, to test the effect of the latest improvements 
made by the firm in the construction of the instrument, 
which, according to general belief, commences to deterior- 
ate from the time it quits the factory—unlike the violin, 
which, if it be a good instrument, will improve with keep- 
ing for generations. Pianoforte manufacturers are 
stantly intent on increasing its sound, its touch, and its 
enduring powers. In the newest example the frame is of 
solid metal and continuous, and the system of tuning is 
much simplified. Without going into technicalities, it 
may be said that the value of Messrs. Brinsmead’s improve- 
ments was amply verified at the trial. 


Presid Association 


ha Text Book of 


cone 


_ There is a pretty general conformity among the 
titualists to the decision of the Primate, lIven at 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, incense has been abandoned, and 


Father Stanton has declared that he attaches no spiritual 
importance to it. This attitude has scandalised some of 
the extreme Ritualists, and must be very disappointing to 
Lord Halifax. In a word, the authority of the Bishops 
has carried tho day. 


It is announced that Mr. Charles Neufeld, who endured 
twelve years’ captivity at Omdurman, and was released by 


Lord Kitchener's 
victory, contem- 
plates returning 
to the Soudan. In 
1887, as readers 
will remember, 
Mr. Neufeld set 


out from Cairo on 
a trading expedi- 
tion to Kordofan, 
and was betrayed 
into the hands of 
the Dervishes by 
his Arab guides. 
He was actually 
led out to execu- 
tion, but was 
spared for reasons 
of Abdullah’s 
own. In his book, 
‘‘A Prisoner of 
the Khaleefa,” 
which Messrs. 





Chapmanand Hall Copyright George Newnes 
will publish on Me. CuarLes Nevrenp. 

Sept. 27, Mr. 

Neufeld gives a thrilling account of his adventures. The 


ye er which we reproduce is the first taken of Mr. 
Neufeld in European dress after his release. 


An amusing story is told of the late Lord Watson. He 
had a habit of interrupting counsel, and this often caused 
irritation. One distinguished advocate once reproached 
him on this account in private. ‘‘ Eh, man,” said Lord 
Watson, ‘‘ you need not complain, for I never interrupt a 
fool!” A pleasant test for forensic intelligence ! 


The Inebriates Act seems to be a dead letter. It was 
devised for the purpose of preventing habitual drunkards 
from being sent to prison. It is estimated that in 
the course of a year about three hundred inebriates 
of this type come before the London magistrates—two 
hundred women anda hundred men. At present there is 
accommodation in the homes for inebriates for only twenty- 
The County Council will have to deal with 
this question by creating a municipal home large enough 
to. accommodate the hopeless victims of alcoholic disease 
who encumber the charge-sheets in the police-courts, 
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THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: LAING’S NEK, THE SCENE OF GENERAL SIR G. COLLEY’S REPULSE ON JAN. 28, 1881, 
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The 


streets are up, for one thing, and your cab can never 


[’ is a dismal thing to be in London in August. 


steer a straight course for the place you want to go 
to. And the trees are brown in the parks, and everyone 
you know is away, so that there would be nowhere to go 
in your cab even if you had the money to pay for it, and 
you could go there without extravagance. 

Maurice Guillemot sat over his uncomfortable breakfast- 
table in the rooms he shared with his friend, and cursed 
his luck. His friend was away by the sea—and he was 
here in the dusty, the sordid blackness of his Temple 
Chambers. He had had no money for a holiday, and 
when Dornington had begged him to accept a loan, he had 
sworn at Dornington, and Dornington had gone off in 
more or less of a temper. And now Dornington was by 
the sea, and he was here. The flies buzzed in the panes 
and round the sticky marmalade-jar; the sun beat in at 
the open window. There was no work to do. Maurice 
was a solicitor by trade; but, in fact, and perforce, an 
idler. No business came to him. All day long the steps 
of clients sounded on the dirty old wooden staircase, 
clients for Robinson on the second, for Jones on the 
fourth—but none for Guillemot on the third. Even now 
steps were coming, though it was only ten o’clock. The 
young man glanced at the marmalade-jar, and the crooked 
cloth stained with tea, which his laundress had spread for 
his breakfast. 

‘‘Suppose it is a client-—’’ He broke off with a 
laugh. He had never been able to cure himself of that 
old hope that some day the feet of a client, a wealthy 
client, would pause at his door. But the feet had always 
gone by—as these would do; the steps did indeed pass his 
door, paused, came back, and—oh, wonder! It was his 
knocker that awoke the Temple echoes. 

He glanced at the table. It was hopeless. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘I daresay it’s only a bill,” he said, and 
went to see. 

The newcomer was impatient, for even as Guillemot 
opened the door, the knocker was in act to fall again. 

‘“*Ts Mr. Guillemot—oh, Maurice, I should have known 
you anywhere !”’ 

A radiant vision in a white linen gown—a very smart 
tailor-made-looking linen gown—and a big white hat was 
standing in his doorway, shaking him warmly by the hand. 

‘** Won't you ask me in?” asked the vision, smiling in 
his bewildered face. 

He drew back mechanically, and closed the door after 
her as she went in. Then he followed her into the room 
that served him for office and living-room, and stood 
looking at her helplessly. 

‘* You don’t know me a bit,” she said; ‘‘ it’s a shame 
to tease you. I’ll take off my hat and veil; you’ll know 
me then. It’s these fine feathers!” 

And take them off she did—in front of the fly-spotted 
glass on his mantelpiece ; then she turned a bright face on 
him, a pretty mobile face, crowned with bright brown hair. 
And still he stood abashed. 

*T never thought you would have forgotten the friend 
of childhood’s hour,” she began again. ‘‘I see I must tell 
you in cold blood.” 

‘*Why—it’s Rosamund,” he cried suddenly. ‘‘ Do 
forgive me! I never, never dreamed—my dear Rosamund, 
you aren’t really changed a bit—it’s only your hair being 
done up and 4 

‘*And the fine feathers,” said she, holding out a fold 
of her dress. ‘‘ They are very pretty feathers, aren’t 
they ?” 

“‘ Very,” said he. 





And then suddenly a silence of 


embarrassment fell between them. 





The girl broke it with a laugh that was not quite 
spontaneous. 

** How funny it all is!” 
York with my uncle since dear papa died 
to Girton, and now poor uncle ’s dead—and 
fell on the table-cloth. 

‘‘I’m going to clear away this horrid breakfast of 
yours,” she said. 

‘* Oh, please,’’ he pleaded, taking the marmalade-jar up 
in his helpless hands. She took the jar from him. 

‘* Yes Iam,” she said firmly, ‘‘and you can just sit 
down and try to remember who I am.” 

He obediently withdrew to the window-seat, and 
watched her as she took away the ugly crockery, and the 
uglier food, to hide them in his little kitchen 
watched her he remembered many things. 

A lonely childhood in a country rectory—the long dull 
days with no playfellows; then the arrival of the new 
doctor and his little daughter, 
almost at the same time, it seemed, the invalid lady with 
the little boy who lodged at the post-office. Then there 
were playfellows, dear playfellows, to cheer and teach him— 
poor Maurice, who hardly knew what play or laughter 
meant. Then the invalid lady died, and Maurice’s father 
awoke from his dreams amid his old books, as he had 
a way of doing when duty called him, inquired into the 
circumstances of the boy, Andrew Dornington, and, finding 
him friendless and homeless, took him into his home—to 
be Maurice’s little brother and friend. Then the long, 
happy time when the three children were always together : 
walking, boating, birds’-nesting, reading, playing, and 
quarrelling ; the storm of tears from Rosamund when the 
boys went to college; the shock of surprise and the fleet- 
ing sadness with which Maurice heard that the doctor was 
dead and that Rosamund had gone to America to her 
mother’s brother. Then the fullness of life, the old days 
almost forgotten, or only remembered as a pleasant dream. 
Maurice had never thought to see Rosamund again—had 
certainly never longed very ardently to see her, at any 
rate, since the year of her going. And now—here she was, 
grown to womanhood and charm, clearing away his break- 
fast-things! He could hear the tap running, and knew 
that she must be washing her hands at the sink, using the 
horrid bit of yellow soap with tea-leaves embedded in 
it. Now she was drying her hands on the dingy towel 
behind the kitchen door. No; she came in drying her 
pink fingers on her handkerchief. 

‘* What a horrid old charwoman you must have !” she 
said. ‘‘Everything is six inches deep in dust—and all 
your crockery is smeary.” 

‘‘I’m sorry it’s not nicer,” he said. ‘Oh, but it is 
jolly to see you again! What times we used to have! 
Do you. remember when we burned your dolls on the Fifth 
of November ? ” 

‘*T should think I did. And do you remember when I 
painted your new tool-chest and the handles of your saws 

and gimlets and things with pale-green enamel? I thought 
you would be so pleased.” 

She had taken her place as she spoke in the depths of 
the one comfortable chair, and he answered from his 
window-seat; and in a moment the two were launched 
on a flood of reminiscences, and the flight of time was 
not one of the things they remembered. The hour and 
the quarters sounded, and they talked on. But the 
insistence of noon, boomed by the Law Courts clock, 
brought Miss Rainham to her feet. 
‘*Gracious!” she said. ‘‘ How time goes! And I’ve 
never told you what I came for. Look here. I’m fright- 
fully rich. I only heard it last week. My uncle never 


‘*T’ve been in New 
~and then I went 
Her eye 


she said. 


and as he 


fosamund Rainham—and 





e Million-heiress. 
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seemed very well off; we lived very simply. and I used to 
do the washing-up and the dusting and things; and now 
he’s dead, and he’s left me all his money, I don’t know 
where he kept it all. The people on the floor above here 
wrote to me about it. 
your name; and I simply couldn’t pass it. 


I was going to see them, and I saw 
Look here, 
Maurice—are you very busy ?”’ 

‘* Not too busy to do anything you want. 
you’ve had luck. What can I do for you?” 
** Will you really do anything I want? Promise ?” 

Of I promise.” He looked at and 
wondered if she knew how hard it would be to him to 
refuse her anything: for Mr. Guillemot had been fancy 
free, and this gracious vision rerisen from old times had 
turned his head a little. 

‘*Good. You must be my solicitor.” 

** But I can’t. 

‘* Bother Jones,”’ she said, ‘‘I shan’t go near him. I 
won't be worried by Jones. What is the use of having a 
—oh, it’s a big fortune, I can tell you—if I mayn’t 
even my own Look here, Maurice 
really—-I’ve no relations and no friends in England—no 
and I know you won't let me be 


I am glad 


course her 


Jones 


fortune 
choose solicitor ? 
men friends, I mean— 
cheated, and you’ll do more for me than anyone else 
because we used to be such friends, and you won't charge 
me more than you ought—-but you'll charge me enough. 
Oh—I feel like Mr. Boffin you are Mortimer 
Lightwood and Andrew is Do call him 
Dora still?” 

It was the first question she had asked about the boy 
who had shared all their youth with them. 

‘* Oh, Dornington is all right. He’d be awfully sick 
if you called him Dora nowadays. He’s got on a little— 
not much. He goes in for journalism. He’s at Lynnebay 
just now. He lives here with me generally.” 

‘‘ Yes—I know. I saw his name on the door” 
Maurice did not wonder till later why she had 
mentioned that name earlier in the interview. 

‘‘ Here, give me paper and pens, the best there is time 
to procure. Now tell me what to say to Jones. I want to 
tell him that I loathe his very name; that I know I could 
never bear the sight of him; and that you are going to 
look after everything for me.” 

He resisted—she pleaded; and at last the letter was 
written, not quite in those terms, and Maurice at her request 
reluctantly instructed her as to the methods of giving a 
power of attorney. 

‘*You must arrange everything,” she said; ‘‘ I won’t 
be bothered. Now I must go. Jones is human, after all. 
He knew I should want money, and he sent me quite a lot. 
And I’m going away for a holiday—just to see what it feels 
like to be rich.” 

‘*You’re not going about alone, I hope?” 
Maurice. And then, for the first time, he remembered that 
beautiful young ladies are not allowed to clear away tea- 
things in the Temple, without a chaperon—even for their 
solicitors. 

‘No; Constance Grant is with me. You don’t know 
her. I got to know her at Girton. She’s a dear.” 

‘‘ Look here,” he said awkwardly, standing behind her 
as she pinned. on her hat and veil in front of his glass, 
‘when you come back I'll come and see you. But you 
mustn’t come here again. It’s—it’s not customary.” She 
smiled at his reflection in the glass. 

“Oh, I forgot your stiff English notions! What 
Not go and ‘see one’s old friend and 
However, I won’t come where I’m not 


and 


Dora, you 


and 


not 


said 


absolute rot! 
one’s solicitor! 





wanted F 
**You know — he began reproachfully ; but she 
interrupted. 


‘Oh yes, it’s all right. Now remember that all my 
affairs are in your hands, and when I come back you will 
have to tell me exactly what I’m worth—between eight and 
fourteen hundred thousand pounds, they say; but that’s 


nonsense, isn’t it? Good-bye.” 










\ 0 af t ‘ lirt 
m 1 hand, sl 
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| 1 t isand said 
tio pel 
I] 
tl sand-banks shone 
‘ for the pools o! bl le water 
har olf, where the low white streak 
ret ting t ngures 
| v ¢ 1 thi n 
‘) i Ul smooth wave-worh groins a girl sut 


lage; her pink gown and red Japanes 


i ide a bright spot on the gold of the sand. 

lurther the bea under the end of the grass 

“A ea-Wa i yo ny man und woman basked in the 
\uvust " Iler sunshade was white, and so were het 
l the hat that lay beside hei Since her accession 
to fortune, Rosamund Rainham had worn nothing but 
It is the prettiest wear in the world,” she had told 
Constance Grant ind when you are poor it’s the most 

impo sible But now I can have a clean gown every lay 
ia ciean con ence as well, 


‘I’m not sure about the conscien Constance had 


answered with her demure smile, ** think of the millions of 
‘ae 
poor peopl 
“Oh, bother! Miss Rainham had laughed, not 
heartlessly, but happily. ‘* Thank Heaven L’ve enough 


money to be happy myself, and make heaps of other 


people happy too And the first step is that no one’s to 
know [’m rich, so remember that we are two high-school 
teachers on ah liday.” 

‘I loathe play-acting,’’ Constance had said, but she 
had submitted, and now she sat sketching, and Rosamund 
in her white gown watched the seagulls and the shrimpers 
from under the sea-wall of Lynnebay. 

‘*And so your holiday’s over in three days,” she was 
g to the 


ig 


° os *s been a good 


sayil young man beside her; 
time, hasn't it 7” 

He did not answer; he was piling up the pebbles in a 
heap, and always at a certain point the heap collapsed. 

‘* What are you thinking of ? ‘ 


running in my head,” he said apolo- 


Poems again ? 

‘] had a verse 
getically ; ‘it has nothing to do with anything.” 

‘* Write it down at once,” she said imperiously, and he 
obediently scribbled in his notebook, while she took up the 
work of building the stone heap 
lighter fingers. 

** Read it!” she said, when the scratching of the pencil 
And he read 


vexed clouds, wind-driven, spread wings of white, 


it grew higher under her 


stopped. 
Now th 
Long leaning wings across the sea and land; 
‘The waves creep back, bequeathing to our sight 
he treasure-house of their deserted sand; 
And where the nearer waves curl white and low, 
Kuee-deep in swirling brine the slow-foot shrimpers go. 


Pale breadth of sand where clamorous gulls confer, 

Marked with broad arrows by their planted feet, 
White rippled pools where late deep waters were, 

And ever the white waves marshalled in retreat, 
And the grey. wind in sole supremacy 
O’er opal and amber cold of darkening sky and sea 

‘*Opal and amber cold,” she repeated; ‘‘ it’s not like 
that—now. It’s sapphire and gold and diamonds.”’ 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘but this was how it was last 
week ——” 

** Before I came 

** Yes, before you came” ; his tone put a new meaning 
into her words. 

‘I’m glad I brought good weather,” she said cheer- 
fully, and the little stone heap rattled itself down under 
her hand, 

**You brought the light of the world,” he said, and 
caught her hand and held it. 

There was a silence. A fisherman passing along the 
sea-wall gave them good-day. 

‘* What made you come to Lynnebay,’ 
sently, and his hand still lay lightly on hers. 
and looked down at her hand and his. 

‘*T knew you were here,” she said. His eyes met hers. 
‘‘T always meant to see you again some day. And you 
knew me at once. That was so nice of you.” 

** You have not changed,” he said; ‘‘ your face has not 
changed, only you are older, and e 

‘*I’m twenty-two; you needn’t reproach me with it. 
Yours is the same to a month.” 

He moved on his elbow a little nearer to her. 

** Has it ever occurred to you,” he asked, looking out to 

sea, ‘‘ that you and I were made for each other ?” 
‘“*No. Never.” 
He looked out to sea still, and his face clouded heavily. 
** Ah—no—don't look like that, dear, it never occurred 
to me—I think I must have always known it somehow— 


’ 


he said pre- 
She hesitated 





only ——” 
** Only what—my white rose—oh, my darling. Doyou 
really —— Only what, my dear ?” 


** Only I was so afraid it would never occur to you /” 
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There was no one on the wide bare sands save the 
discreet artist 
‘We shall be very poor, I’m afraid,” he said presently 


their faces were very near. 


I can go on teaching. 
‘No his vox was decided 


at least not anywhere but in our home. 


my wife shan’t work 
You won't mind 
I shail 


Oh, my dear, 


playing at love in a cottage for a bit, will} you? 


get on now L’ve something to work for. 


thank God I've enough for the cottage! 
We’ve nothing to wait for, no relatives to 


When will you 
marry me ? 
consult, no settlements to draw up. All that’s mine is 
thine, lassie. 

And all that ’s mine Oh, Maurice!’ 

For, with a scattering of shingle, a man dropped from 
the sea-wall, two yards from them. The situation admitted 
of no disguise, for Miss Rainham’s head was on Mr. 
Dornington’s shoulder. 

7 Why, Maurice !”’ 


You remember Rosamund 


They sprang up. 

echoed Andrew, ‘‘ this—this is good 
of you! We have just found 
out that 

jut Rosamund had turned, and was walking quickly 
away over the sand. 

Maurice filled a pipe, and lighted it before he said 

‘ Youve made a good use of your time, old man. 1 
His tone was a little cold. 


‘* There is no reason why I should not make a good use 


congratulate you.” 


of my time,”’ Dornington answered, and his tone had caught 
the chill of the other’s. 

‘* None whatever. You have secured the prize, and | 
congratulate you. Whether it’s fair to the girl is another 
question.” 

In moments of agitation a man instinctively feels for 


his pouch. It was now Dornington’s turn to fill and light 


a pipe. 

‘Of course it’s your own affair,” said Guillemot, 
but I think you might have given 
However, it’s each for himself, I 


chafing at the silence, ‘ 
the heiress a chance. 
suppose, and 

‘* The heiress ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, the heiress—the mil/ion-heiress, if you prefer it. 
I’ve been looking into her affairs. It is just about a 
million.” 

father cheap chaff, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘It’s a very lucky thing for you,” said Maurice 
savagely. ‘* Perhaps I oughtn’t to grudge it to you. 
But I must say, Dornington—I see we look at the thing 
differently —but I must say I shouldn’t have cared to grab 
at such luck myself.” 

Dornington had thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
stood looking at his friend. 

‘*T see,” he said slowly. ‘And her fortune is really 
I did not think it was so much as that. Yes. 
Well, Guillemot, it’s no good making a row about it; I 
don’t want to quarrel with my best friend. 


so much ? 


Go along to 
my place, will you? Orstay; come and let me introduce 
you to Miss Grant, and you can walk up with her. She’ll 
I’m going for a bit of a walk.” 

Five minutes later, Maurice, in response to Rosamund’s 
beckoning hand at the window, was following Miss Grant 
up the narrow flagged path leading to the cottage which 

Rosamund had taken. And ten minutes later, Andrew 
Dornington was striding along the road to the station with 
a Gladstone bag in his hands. 

Maurice lunched at the cottage. The girls served the 
lunch themselves ; they had no hired service in the little 
cottage. Rosamund exerted herself to talk gaily. 

As the meal ended, a fair-haired child stood in the 
door that opened straight from the street into the sitting- 
room, after the primitive fashion of Lynnebay. 

*’E give me a letter for you,” said the child, and 
tusamund took it, giving in exchange some fruit from the 
pretty disordered table. 

‘* Excuse me,” she said, with a rose in her cheeks 
because she saw that the hand-writing was the hand- 
writing she had seen in many pencilled verses. She read 
the letter; frowned; read it again. ‘‘ Constance, you 
might get the coffee.” 

Constance went out. 
guest 

‘This is your doing,” she said, with a concentrated 
fury that brought him to his feet facing her. ‘* Why did 
youcome and meddle! You’ve told him I’m rich—the 
very thing I didn’t mean him to know till—till he couldn’t 
help himself. You’ve spoiled everything! And now he’s 
gone—and he’ll never come back. Oh, I hope you’ll 
suffer for this some day. You will if there’s any justice in 
the world!” 

He looked as though he suffered for it even now. But 
when he spoke his voice was cold. 

‘‘T’m extremely sorry,” he said, ‘“ but, after all, 
there ’s very little harm done. You should have warned 
me that you meant to play a comedy, and I would have 
taken any part you assigned to me. However, you’ve 
succeeded. He evidently ‘loves you for yourself alone.’ 
Write and tell him to come back. He’ll come.” 

** How little you know him,” she said, “ after all 
these years! Even I know him better than that. That 

was why I pretended not to be rich. Directly I knew 
about the money I made up my mind to find him, and try 
if I could make him care. I know it sounds horrid. I 
don’t mind, it’s true. And I had done it; and then you 
came. Qh, I hope I shall never see you again! I’ll never 


show you where I live. 


Then the girl turned on her 


speak to you again ! No--I didn’t mean that She hid 
her face in her hands. 

‘*Rosamund, try to forgive me. I didn’t know---] 
couldn't know. I will bring him back to you—-I swear it! 
Only trust me. 

‘You can’t,” she said. ‘ It’s all over.” 

‘* Let me tell you something. If you hadn’t had this 
but if you hadn’t had this money, I should never 
But L’ve thought of nothing but you ever 
I don’t tell you 


this to annoy you, only to show you that I would do any- 


money 
have seen you. 


since that day you caine to the Temple. 


thing in the world to prevent your being unhappy. I*or- 
give me, dear! Oh, forgive me! 

‘It’s no good,” she said; but she gave him he 
hand. 

When Constance Grant came back with the coffee, she 
found Mr. Guillemot alone, looking out of the window at 
the sunflowers and the hollyhocks. 

‘* What is the matter ? 

‘* I've made a fool of myself,” he said, forgetting, as 
he looked at her kind eyes, that three hours ago she was 
only a name to him. 

‘** Could I do anything ¥” 

‘* You're her friend,” he said, ‘‘Miss Grant. I’m 
If you could come down with me 


” she asked. 


going down to the sea. 
and let me talk But L’ve no right to bother you.” 

‘*T’ll come,” said Constance. ‘‘ I ‘ll come by-and-by, 
when I’ve cleared lunch away. It’s no bother. As you 
say, I’m her friend.” 


III. 

Rosamund stayed on at the little house behind the sea-wall, 
and she wrote letters, long and many, which accumulated 
on the mantelpiece of the rooms in the Temple. Andrew 
found them there when he returned to town in the middle 
of October. The room was cheerless, tenantless, fireless. 
He lit the gas and looked through his letters. He did not 
dare to open those which came from her. There were bills, 
invitation-cards, a returned manuscript or two, a cheque 
for a magazine article, and a letter in Maurice’s hand- 
writing. It was dated a fortnight earlier. 

I’in off to my father’s. I 
I wish to God 


‘*Dear old Chap,” it ran, ‘ 
can’t bear it. I can’t face you or anyone. 
I’d never told you anything about Rosamund Rainham’s 

y. There isn’t any money. It was all in the Crystal 
Oil Company. No one had the least idea that it wasn't 
good. But I feel as if I ought to have known. There’sa 
beggarly hundred or so in Consols: that’s the end of her 
inillion. It wasn’t really my fault of course. She doesn’t 
Yours, MAURICE GUILLEMOT.” 

Then he opened her letters—read them all 
of the dates on the post-marks, for even in love Andrew 
was an orderly man—read them with eyes that pricked and 
smarted. There were four or five of them. First, the 
frank pleading of affection, then the coldness of hurt 
pride and love; then doubts, wonderings. Was he ill ?— 
was he away ?—would he not at least answer? Passionate 
longing, tender anxiety, breathed in every word. Then 
came the last letter of all, written a fortnight ago 


money. 


blame me. 


in the order 


‘* Dear Audrew,—I want you to understand that all is 
over between us. I know you wished it, and now I see 
you are right. I could never have been anything to you 
but your loving friend, RoOsAMUND.” 

He read it through twice; it was a greater shock to 
him than Maurice’s letter had been. Then he under- 
stood. The ‘‘ Million-heiress”’ might stoop to woo a poor 
lover whose pride had fought with and conquered his 
love. The girl with only the ‘‘ beggarly hundred in 
Consols”” had her pride too. 

The early October dusk filled the room. Andrew 
caught up the bag he had brought with him, slammed 
the door, and blundered down the stairs. He caught a 
passing hansom in Fleet Street, and the last train to 

Lynnebay. 

A furious south-wester was waiting for him there. He 
could hardly stand against it—it blew and tore and 
buffeted him, almost prevailing against him as he 
staggered down the road from the station. The night 
was inky black, but he knew his Lynnebay every inch, 
and he fought on manfully, though every now and then 
he was fain to cling to a gateway or a post, or hold on 
till the gust had passed. Thus, breathless and dishevelled, 
his tie under his left ear, his hat battered in, his hair in 
crisp disorder, he reached at last the haven of the little 
porch of the house under the sea-wall. 

Rosamund herself opened the door, and her eyes showed 
him two things—her love and her pride. Which would be 
the stronger ? He remembered how the question had been 
answered in his own case, and he shivered as she took his 
hand and led him into the warm, lamp-lighted room. The 
curtains were drawn ; the hearth swept; a tabby cat purred 
on the rug; a book lay open on the table: all breathed 
of the sober comfort of home. 

She sat down on the other side of the hearth and 
looked at him. Neither spoke. It was an awkward moment. 

Rosamund broke the silence. 

**Itis very friendly of you to come and see me,” she 
said. ‘‘Itis very lonely for me now Constance has gone 
back to London.” 

‘*She has gone back to her teaching ?” 

** Yes, I wanted her to stay—but——”’ 
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‘*T’ve heard from Maurice. 
seems to think it is his fault.” 
aie Poor dear boy ’ - 


wasn’t his fault. 


so rich for a little while and to haye done nothing with 


it, except,” she added with a laugh anda g 


fur-trimmed gown, ‘‘to buy a most extravagant number 
How awfully tired you look, Andrew! 


of white dresses. 


Go and have a wash, the spare room’s the first door at the 


top of the stairs, and I'll get you some supper.” 


When he came down again she had laid a cloth on the 


table and was setting out silver and glass. 

‘Another relic of brief prosperity,” she 
touching the forks spoons. ‘I’m glad |] 
have to eit with nickel - plated things.” 


my 
and 
She taiked gaily as they ate. The home atmosphere of 
the room appealed to Dorning- 
ton. Rosamund herself, in her 
white gown, had never appeared 
so fair and so desirable. And 
but for his own mad pride he 
might 
sharing the pretty little home 
life with her 
but as her husband. 


have been here now, 
not as her guest. 
He flushed 
crimson. Blushing was an old 
trick of his—one of those that 
had earned him 
nickname of Dora, and in the 
confusion his blush brought 
him he spoke. 
** Rosamund, 
forgive me ?” 


his feminine 


can you ever 


‘I forgive you from niy 
heart,” ‘if I have 
anything to forgive.” 

But in her tone the 
resentment of a woman who 
Yet he had 
been right. had sacrificed 
himself He 
honour bound to sacrifice him- 
self; and if he had chosen to 


she said, 


was 


does not forgive. 
He 


only. was in 


suffer ? But what about the 
blue lines under her dear 
eyes—the hollows in her dear 


face ? 

‘* You have been unhappy,” 
he said. 

** Well,” 
wasn't exactly pleased to lose 
my fortune.” 

‘* Dear,” he said desperately, 
‘*won’t you try to forgive me? 
It seemed right. How could I 
sacrifice you to a penniless——” 

‘*] had enough for both— 
or I thought I had,” she said 
obstinately. 

‘* Ah, but don’t you see——” 

‘*T see that you cared more 
not being thought 
senary by Maurice than——” 

‘* Forgive me,” he pleaded, 
‘** take me back.” 

‘‘Oh, no—”’ she tossed her 
bright head—‘‘ Maurice might 
think mercenary. I 
couldn’t bear that. You see 
you are than I am, 
now. How much did you tell 
me you made a year by your 
writing ? How can I 
you to a penniless——”’ 

‘*Rosamund, do you mean 


she laughed, ‘I 


for mer- 


me 


richer 


sacrifice 





it?” 
“T do mean it. And 
besides ii 
** What?” 
‘IT don’t love you any 
= ee ) 
more,” the bright head 
drooped and turned away. 


‘*I ve killed your love. I don’t wonder. 
for bothering you. Good-bye!” 

** What you going to 
suddenly. 

‘Oh, don’t be afraid,” he said, ‘‘nothing desperate- 
Only work hard, and try to forgive you.” 

‘** Forgive me? You have nothing to forgive.” 

‘No, nothing—if you have left off loving me. 
you? Is it true?” 

** Good-bye !” 
Ship?” 

por fs 

‘Don’t let’s part in anger. I shall be on the sea-wall 
in the morning. Let’s part friends, then.” 

In the morning Andrew went out into the fresh air. 
The trees, still gold in calmer homes, stood almost leafless 
in wild windy Lynnebay. He stood in the sunlight, and 


Forgive me 


are do?” she asked 


Have 


she said. ‘‘ You’re staying at the 


in spite of himself some sort of gladness came to him 
Then the ping of a bicycle- 


through the crisp October air. 





THE 
) 





Ile is very wretched; he 


She spoke musingly. ‘‘ Of course it 
It all seems like a dream, to have been 


glance at her 


said, 
shan’t 


** Now tell me what to say to Jones. 
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bell sounded close behind him, he 
Maurice. 

They shook hands, aud Maurice’s eyebrows went up. 

Ts it all right?” 
here when I got home last night and found you'd had my 
letter.” 

‘No; it’s not all right. 

‘Why ’” 

‘* Pride, or revenge, or something. 
about it.”’ 

** All right. 
by the 7.20. I’m starving.” 


‘* Who are we ?” 


he asked; 


She won’t have me.” 


Don't let’s talk 


I want some breakfast. We left town 


‘**Miss Grant and I. I thought Rosamund would 
be wanting a chaperon or a bridesmaid, or sole 
thing, so 1 brought her and her bicvele.” 





“THE MILLION-HEIRESS.” 

‘‘Always thoughtful,” said Andrew, with something 
like a laugh. 

Presently, strolling along the seawall, they met the 
two girls. Rosamund looked radiant. Where was the 
pale, hollow-eyed darling of last night? The wind that 
ruffled her brown hair had blown into her 
cheeks. 

‘** Do you forgive me ?” whispered Maurice when they 
met. 

‘* That depends,” she answered. 

They all walked on together, and presently Maurice and 
Constance fell behind. 

Then Rosamund spoke. 

“You really think I ought to crush my pride, and— 
and——” 

Hope laughed in Andrew’s face—laughed and fled—for 
he looked in the face of Miss Rainham, and there was no 
sign of yielding in it. 

‘* Yes,” he said almost sullenly. 


roses 





turned, and there was 


‘] knew you'd come 


I want to teli him that I loathe his very name.’’ 
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“That is us much as to say that you were 
wrong.” 
“7 perhaps I was wrong. What does it 


matter ?”’ 

‘* It matters a great deal. Suppose I had my money 
now, would you run away from ime?” 
JT] suppose I should act as I did before.” 
don’t for than 


‘Then you don’t more 


you did?” 


care me uny 
‘* | love you a thousand times more,” he cried, turning 
angry, haggard eyes on her. ‘ Yes, | 


Nothing would send me from you now but your- 


believe I was 
wrong. 
self 


She clapped her hands. 


Tien stay,” she said, ‘for it’s all a farce, and 
wy lmoehey 18 as safe as houses.” 
He scowled at her. 
‘It’s all atrick? You've 
played with me’ Good. bye, 


and God forgive you.” 

He turned to go, but Con- 
stance coming up behind them 
caught his arm. 


**Don’t be such an idiot,” 


she said. ‘‘She had nothing 
to do with it. She thought 
her money was gone. You 


don’t suppose she would have 
played such a trick even to win 
your valuable affections. You 
don’t deserve your luck, Mr. 
Dornington.”’ 
Rosamund was 
him with wet eyes and trembling 


looking at 


lips. 

**Constance only told me 
this morning,” she said; ‘‘she 
and Maurice planned it, to get 
you—to make me—to—to te 

‘** And then she nearly spoiled 
it all by being as silly as you 
were. Whatever 
matter which of 


does it 
you has the 
money ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,” 
valiantly ; ‘‘I see that plainly. 
Don’t you, Andrew ¢” 

J but 


Rosamund,” he said, and they 


said Rosamund 


see nothing you, 


turned and walked along the 
sea-wall, hand in hand, like 
two children. 

‘That ’s all right,” said 


Maurice; ‘‘ but, by Jove, I’ve 
had enough of playing Provi- 
dence and managing other 
people’s affairs.” 

‘*She was very sweet about 
it,’ said Constance, walking 
on. 

She 
But it 


bless- 


‘* Well, she may be. 
has her heart's desire. 
What a 


ing she is so unbusinesslike ! 


was not easy. 


But even so, I couldn’t have 
done it but for you.” 

‘“T’m very glad to have 
been of some service,’’ said 


Constance demurely. 


‘“T couldn’t have got on 
without you. I can't get on 


without you ever again.” 

‘* But that’s nonsense,” said 
Miss Grant. 

‘You won't make 
Constance? There ’s 
founded money to come between 


me, 
no con- 
us,” 

He caught at the hand that 
swung by her side. 
‘*But you suid you loved 

and that was why 

And it was 


her, 

‘* Ah, but that was a thousand years ago! 
nonsense, even then, Constance.” 

And so two more foolish people went along the sea-wall 

inthe Octobersunshine, happily, like children, hand-in-hand. 

THE END. 





Durham Cathedral has been enriched by the addition 
of a beautiful stained-glass window to the memory of the 
late Dean Lake. Dr. Lake, who was for many years 
Dean of Durham, was a familiar figure in Oxford in the 
fifties, when he sat a horse with the best of them and was 
as fine a preacher as a rider. Llis work for the University 
of Durham and its affiliated college in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was of an enduring sort, and Durham has done well to 
commemorate him in the fine window that now completes 
the series in St. Gregory’s Chapel. ‘The late Dean Lake 
was the warin friend of Mr. Gladstone, whose niece he 
murried, 
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M sir | ( born in 1844, who served in the Trans- 
vaal in ISS1, and in 1897 was given the 
5 - command of the Ist Infantry Brigade at 
| Aldershot ; Major-General John ID). P. 
, French, who was born in 1852, who 
] I] distinguished himself in the Nile Expe- 
dition, and who was this year placed in 
\f command of the Cavalry Brigade at 
Aldershot: and Colonel Thomas Cole 
I t Porter, appointed four years ago to the 
I N54 command of the 6th Dragoon Guards at 

Kl Aldershot. 
‘ Not in the British Islands only was 
So Saturday a busy day in preparation for 
heyy l a war which many people had begun 
I g Depart to regard as inevitable. On that same 
f | ! At t Saturday evening the transport Secundra 
i.) Of | started from Bombay, bound for Durban, 
n Official histor of the Soudan Cat Photo. K { Photo. Knight. Ald with the 42nd Field Battery on board, 
paigi ind h nee served in Upper M Givsenan Hii Mason-GENERAL Frencu Major Goulburn was in command, and 
Burma, Uganda with him were 
ind as Commander Captain Bateman 
of the U1 | and Lieutenants 
pedition Of the Macdougall and 


Dougall. Other 
marked out for ser transport vessels 
vice at the Cap were to follow for 
we make special India, whither fresh 
troops are bound 
on board the Sim/a. 


Moreover, on Wed- 
nesday, the troop- 


mention ol foul 
others, whose por- 
traits appear to- 
d i y M i) OorT- 
General Hildy urd ship Jelunqga left 
C.B., who was born England for Gib- Z 


in 1846, who served raltar, where she 


in Egypt with dis- picks up troops Bs 
tinction, and was and carries them ¥ 
appointed last year to the Cape. On E: 
to the command of Sept. 18 the Purnea } 


left Caleutta. The = 
transport arrange- pe 


the 3rd Infantry 
trigade at Alder- 





shot ; Major-Gen- Photo, Knight, Alde ( Photo. Maul! and Fos Photo, Knight, Aldershot ments are reported 4 
’ CoLo T. C. Por or-G y Co jor-G t IT ZROY . >) 

eral Arthur Fitzroy LONE! Portes Mason-Genxerat Sir H. E. Couviny MaJsorn-GeneraL Firze Hart to be working / 
, CR ati ae a 
Hart, C.B., who wa OFFICERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SERVICE. perfectly. 3 
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DEPARTURE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN FROM JOHANNESBURG. 


¥rom a Photograph by H. W. Nichol’s, Johannesburg, 
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THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: MOVEMENTS OF THE IMPERIAL TROOPS. 


Sketches by Harry McCormick. 
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DISEMBARKATION OF THE LIVERPOOL REGIMENT AT DURBAN, 
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DEPARTURE OF THE LIVERPOOL REGIMENT FROM DURBAN FOR LADYSMITH. 
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THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: SCENES ON THE BOUNDARY. 


I} M l the outskirts of we 
1 i I me time as a SS 
] paland Police 
tio! ipied | | 
i native « f Mont ‘ 
ful t Mafeking thriving 
to be ] dt ne 
gy l by | | Dbaden-Vowell. 
M ling recruit have then 
iris served out. Phe then 
1 direct to Ramathlubama, some sixteen 
rth, where a camp has been formed close 
Near this point the frontiers of 
Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorates meet Horse ind stores follow. Critics 
have already ce ired the Government of Cape Colony 


for not selecting Mafeking itseil is the base, but 


recruits must be sworn within the Bechuanaland Pro- 


tectorate The objection to this procedure is that it 
brings untrained horses and men with incomplete 
equipment up to the frontier of a well-armed and 
vigilant opponent. The recruits for the new corps, who 
are mostly old seuldiers or policemen, are described 


iis i capital set of fellows. They have yet, however, to 
become familiar with the Lee-Metford rifle, and it will 
be a good month before their horses are broken and 
everything is going smoothly. As present arrangements 
stand, Mafeking depends for its protection upon the 
camp at Ramathlabama. The camp is pitched not far 





from the store and few detached farmn-houses—one can 
hardly style the place a village—from which it takes its 
name. ‘The site is healthy and well watered. Vryburg 
and Mafeking would, in event of hostilities, no doubt 
be the first places to be attacked, and the British 
residents there and at Kimberley are indignant at the 
defenceless condition of the townspeople and isolated 
farmers. ‘The Boers on the border are nearly all armed, 
and have assumed a threatening attitude towards the 
British. Public meetings have been held to memorialise 
the Colonial Office and Sir Alfred Milner. Our second 
Illustration shows Norvals Pont, the railway bridge over 
the Orange River. The bridge is close to the frontier, 








between the Orange Free State and the Cape Colony. 





THE OLD FORT AT MAFEKING, 
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NORVALS PONT, ORANGE RIVER, ON THE BOUNDARY OF THE CAPE COLONY AND THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 
From a Sketch by W. Morris. 
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THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. DEPARTURE OF TROOPS FROM ALDERSHOT AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Photo. Knigit , Aldershot 
Ist NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS ENTRAINING AT ALDERSHOT. TROOP DECK OF THE 8.8. "GAUL" AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
” 
Photo. Crith, Southsea : Photo, Crib 
‘ ARMY SERVICE CORPS EMBARKING AT SOUTHAMPTON, ORDNANCE CORPS EMBARKING, 
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Photo. Cribb. By es, her oes Photo, Gregory, Strand. 
NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS AND OTHER TROOPS 
ON THE JETTY BIDDING FAREWELL TO FRIENDS. 
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TROOPS EMBARKING ON THE 8.8, “GAUL*’ FOR THE CAPE. 


Is it to be war? That was the question heard on all hands at the close of last week, especially by eye-witnesses of the moving scenes at ‘Aldershot. and Southampton in connection with the 
departure of troops for South Africa, described in our ‘‘ Topies of the Day.’ These weve part of that force of 10,000 men deputed to preserve order on the Transvaal border, as the language 
of discreet officials ran. Less pacific were the rough-and-ready good-bye speeches heard from the months of soldiers and civilians alike. .‘‘ Good luck, and may you find work to du!” cried 
one civilian on the railway-station platform to an officer, who replied, ‘* Thanks, it looks very hopeful just now.’ Monday's news of. the Boers’ evasion of Mr. Chamberlain's latest demands 


did not lessen the likelihood of war, which, nevertheless, the Government of the Queen, while sending forth her soldiers, has ali along been sincerely anxious to avert, 
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Charles Knight, Aldershot. 




















EAST SURREY REGIMENT. OFFICERS OF THE 6rnx DRAGOON GUARDS (CARABINIERS 
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Charles Knight, Aldershot 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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MONKEY PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN BY LORD KITCHENER 


Princes of Wales Visit Ts the cally 
Hereditary Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg 
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last Saturday mornin 
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for South Africa lhe p 
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other t and cities of 
the North. 
the Army 


thirty-nine in 
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Ihe 


service 


members of 
Corps, 
number, wer 
the first to arrive, escorted by 
band, and they 
entrained by 


the wer 
punctually 
Lieutenant McFarlane before 
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irrived. 
heralded 


playing 


‘Fighting 


In long array, 
bands 
music, the 
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At that moment 
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by many 
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column of 
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military 


of the 
Army 


wal 


on 





[he entraining was quickly carried out under the direction 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Money. 


the 
Woolwich 


same 


through London 


Dublin 


I'wo special trains passed 


from and 


morning, 


conveying troops 





cheered 


rH 


when 
ande dl 


rifth was included at Khartoum 





LIFE-BOAT SATURDAY AT BRIGHTON LAUNCHING 
and Gotha. According to present arrangements, the visit 
of her Majesty to Bristol will take place on the afternoon 


of Noy. 17. 


The event of the week was, of course, the presentation 
by the Prince of Wales—not at Balmoral but at Braikley 
of to the Gordon Highlanders, whom the 
Qlueen inspe cted while out driving last Saturday, 


new colours 


The she-ass presented by Lord Kitchener of Khartoum 
to her Majesty the Queen was purchased at Keneh, some 
four hundred up the Nile It 
exceptionally fine specimen of the large race of donkeys 
peculiar to Egypt. It stands thirteen hands high, and is 
very much the same type as the male donkey already in 
the possession of her Majesty. The donkey comes to 
England on board the steamer Duke of Argyle, and will 
trayel in company with another donkey presented to her 
Grace the Duchess of Cleveland. 


miles from Cairo. is an 


Brighton launched its Life-boat Saturday Fund -on 
Sept. 9 with remarkable success. The procession and 
water carnival were organised on a magnificent scale, and 
the programme was carried out to the entire satisfaction 
alike of promoters and spectators. We illustrate two of 
the most interesting features of the proceedings. ‘‘ The 
Children’s Life-boat Crew ” was deservedly popular, con- 
sisting of thirteen merry boys. The tableaux were always 
well arranged and often striking. A practical display was 
given by three crews who went, despite the ‘spirit of 
windless calm” that lay upon the waters, to the relief of 
the passenger steamer. Brighton. which assumed for the 
occasion the rile of a-ship in distress. 





THE LIFE-BOAT. 


QUEEN'S EGYPTIAN DONKEY, LORD KITCHENER’S GIFT 


for to Natal. Wherever the 
contingents were seen they were cheered, and the scene 


Southampton en route 


of the embarkation at Southampton was one of the 
most animated ever witnessed even at that port. The 
officers and men embarked in full marching order, 


and made a magnificent spectacle for Inany hundreds of 
The Northumberland 


were all on board the Gan/ by one o'clock, and then the 


enthusiastic spectators. Fusiliers 
stores, the baggage, and a number of horses were shipped 

all the Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stackpole. Despite all expedition, the 
two o'clock, did not start till after 
three, and she experienced, therefore, the sharp storm that 


under supervision of Mainwaring and 


liner, due to leave at 
swept, half an hour earlier, over the dock, The sun shone 
again, however, by the time the Gav/ heard and returned 
the mighty cheer that rose as she left her moorings. A 
last send-off was 
bound soldiers of the Queen 
Australia, lying off Netley. 


for the outward- 


H.M.S. 


reserve d 
they 


enthusiastic 


passed 


Waterloo 
fo 


among 


Lieutenant -General Sir George White left 
Station at half-past 
Southampton. A 


two on Saturday afternoon 
him off, 
whom was Mr. Fleetwood Wilson, eagerly conveying last 
words from the War Office. Lady White travelled as far 
Southampton with and their three 
daughters were on the platform at Waterloo. <A ‘ Ilip- 
hip-hurrah!” broke out from the bystanders as the train 
moved away. 


crowd of friends saw 


her husband ; 


as 


Captain Lyon and the other members of Sit 
George’s staff were with him. By another train a number 
of other officers left on the same errand. One of these 
Colonel E. W. D. Ward, the popular of 


the Military Tournament, who is appointed Director of 


was secretary 
Transports in South Africa, and will at once superintend 
the debarkation of at Port Elizabeth. Major 
Hammersley, Major Altham, and Captain Sparrow were 


troops 


also among the gallant and enthusiastically greeted party. 





LIFE-BOAT SATURDAY AT BRIGHTON: THE CHILDREN’S LIFE-BOAT CREW. 
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Our Illustration gives a picture of one or two of the 
twenty-five barrows to be seen grouped together in Green- 
wich Park, near the gate which leads to Chesterfield Walk. 
They are by no means the only barrows to be found in the 
Park. Mr. Webster, the able superintendent, who has an 
eye for antiquities, has found several on the edge of a road 
which once ran across the Park from the Blackheath Gate 
to Croom’s Hall, by the Stockwell (a parish pump, existing 
in 1706). 
have been used as a convenient elevation on which to plant 
The barrows are from 12 ft. to 15 ft. in diameter, 
and about 2 ft. high. 
rifled, but some appear to be intact. 


He thinks that many others of these barrows 


trees. 
Many bear traces of having been 
The group from which 
the barrows in our Illustration is taken was once threatened 
with extinction. The Park had a plentiful supply of conduits 
to carry water to the Naval College, the brick entrances to 
It was deemed 
necessary to provide a further water-supply in case of fire, 


which have of late years been removed. 


and in 1884 a reservoir was commenced. The site chosen was 
amongst these barrows, and twelve of them had actually 
been levelled before the Government yielded to the popular 
indignation raised against their further destruction. <A 
new site was chosen a little farther off, where the reser- 
voir was made. The historian of Kent who tells us this 
(see Hasted, p. 83., ed. 1886) states that the barrows 
had been rifled seventy years before. Harris (‘‘ His- 
tory of Kent”) also tells us (Bpok I, p. 2) of other 
depredations. It is much to be wished that a careful 


examination of these barrows should be made by some 
competent 


authority, for in them much history is 


THE BURSTING OF THE STOUR VALLEY CANAL: 


concealed—as to the manners and customs of those who 


threw them up and buried their dead in them. 


The most serious bursting of canal banks which the 
Black Country has known occurred at Dudley Port early on 
the morning of Sept. 9. About four o'clock it was observed 
that water was flowing through the bank into a clay-pit 
tattle Chain and Stour Valley Brick- 
The alarm was given, and the canal inspectors 


belonging to the 
works, 
and a number of workmen hastened to the scene; but 
before anything could be done the breach had widened, and 
a huge volume of water tore away many yards of the embank 
ment, rushing down with a noise like thunder into the 
pit. Through the gap thus formed a reach of the canal 
some six miles long was completely drained, and two acres 
extent of the surrounding meadows was deluged. Stranded 
boats lie all along the bed of the canal, and some are said 
to have been swept into the clay-pit. The damage is 
estimated at between £40,000 and £50,000. The cata- 
strophe is ascribed to the action of the recent heavy rains. 
There was, fortunately, no loss of life. 


The mule, which has played so prominent a part (some 
may say in more senses than one) in certain modern phases 
of Spanish history, is becoming very much the fashion, 
for driving purposes, with the ladies of Madrid. The 
Queen- Regent drives a beautiful team of mules, which she 
finds both handier than horses and less inclined to take 
fright. 


The difficulties of a national system of old-age 
pensions being so great as they are, any parochial 
attempt to treat the pressing problem must needs. be 
welcome. The Guardians of Mile Eud have taken thie 
matter in hand. Yaupers within their jurisdiction cun, 
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DAMAGE TO THE EMBANKMENT. 


Photo, Lewis, Birmingham. 
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GREENWICH PARK. 

at the age of sixty, be removed to the homes of 
relatives or friends, and can draw on the Poor Rate seven 
shillings weekly for a single person, and ten shillings for 
couple. 
seven years, and there is this rather sad condition pre- 
cedent to their enjoying the pension--they must first 
enter the workhouse. If the experiment is successful, 
means will, devised by 
Mr. Chamberlain for the removal of any stigma of 
pauperism that may now attach to it. 


a married They must live in the parish for 


some easy no doubt, be 


A railway collision occurred last Saturday morning on 
the Cambrian Railway at Tylwch Station, Montgomery- 
shire ; and once more it was the excursionist who was the 
victim. 
standing in the station. 


A crowded train of trippers ran into a mail train 
One passenger, a young woman, 
was killed on the spot, many others were seriously injured, 
and both the locomotives were smashed. 

The conflicts between whites and blacks in some 
portions of the United States are 
the public 
reported constitute a grave blot on the administration 


becoming a serious 
inenace to peace. The lynchings lately 
of justice; and the enmity engendered between the two 
races has other and even more alarming outbreaks. On 
last Sunday, for instance, at Carterville, Illinois, two 
parties of miners, one white and the other black, began 
one of those altercations in which hot words are quickly 
followed by the discharge of revolvers. The result of the 
conflict was that troops were called out to keep order, 
but not till eight negroes had been killed and others 
wounded, Itis not altogether of happy significance that 
no fatal casualties were reported among the whites. 





THE BURSTING OF THE STOUR VALLEY CANAL: THE EMPTY REACIi LOOKING TOWARDS DUDLEY PORT. 
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LIONS, WHICH HAD DESTROYED EIGHT ASSES 


Buluwayo has little excitements on its own account, 
from the larger 
Africa. On 


Sebungu-Poort, a transport-rider named Short, who had 


apart ones that are now affecting all 


South a quiet Sunday morning lately, at 
outspanned only three hundred and fifty yards from the 
hotel, called and 
attacked by lions. 
field, and a ninth was terribly mauled, A 


reported that his donkeys had been 
Eight of then were left dead on the 
reporter on 
the Bulawayo Chronicle, whose duties are slightly more 
varied and sometimes more adventurous than those of his 
and he found 
the transport-rider’s wife in tears over the great loss that 
That night two 
were made, with the donkeys’ carcases placed 
within to the 
wires attached to the triggers, loaded at the entrance of 


Fleet Street brother, was sent to investigate ; 
had happened to her husband. very 
‘ scherms ” 
two trap-guns, with 


tempt lions, and 


each * scherm”’ to give the approaching feasters a warm 
welcome. 
heard. 

next morning, expecting a hard fight with a wounded 
lion, but they found instead the bodies of two dead lions 
killed outright before they entered the ‘scherm.” <A 
sporting offer of £20 for no lions or any that might be 
killed had been made to the unlucky transport-rider, who 


The lions came, and the report of a gun was 
The trappers approached the place cautiously 


thus secured that sum at least as a set-off against his larger 
loss, while the adventurous bidder had a good bargain. 


The terrible conflagration at Yokohama on Aug. 12 
laid waste one of the wealthiest quarters of the native 
town. 
first attracted little notice, for in Japanese cities such 


Beginning at nine o'clock at night, the fire at 


occurrences are not infrequent, but in half an hour it 
became evident that the outbreak was unnsually serious. 





SHOT 





THE GREAT FIRE AT YOKOHAMA: THE RUINS. 
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Photographs supplied by H. R. 


SEBUNGU-POORT, BULAWAYO. 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD 


INSPECTING 






Che utmost effurts of the police and firemen could do little 
to stay the course of the flames, which continued to rage 
until one o’clock. The famous Isezakicho, the theatre 
street (the veritable Strand of Yokohama), was utterly 
destroyed, as well as several post-offices and many s hools. 
Che fire, it appears, originated in an overheated bath- 
house in Kumoicho. Dwelling-houses innumerable were 


swept away, and the damage is estimated at many millions 
IT yen. 

That no necessary connection exists between a belief 
in the innocence of Captain Dreyfus and a desire to 


boycott the Paris Exhibition has been abundantly proved 


Such a boycott was discountenanced even by enthusiastic 
speakers at the immense meeting held on Sunday afte2 


Madame 


reasonable to 


noon in Hyde Park to express sympathy with 


Dreyfus. Logically, it is scarcely more 


refuse to send our cottons and chemicals to Paris than 


it would be for English ladies to show their contempt fo1 
reducing the salaries of then 


their 


the tive French officers by 


children’s French rovernesses or own French 


maids, 
General Sir Wood, V.C., as Adjutant-General 
Aldershot the other day to inspect 


the gun-carriage newly issued to the cavalry, and to hear 


Kvelyn 
of the Army, visited 


the opinion of cavalry officers as to its suitability for the 
South African 
examined by Sir 
belonging to the 12th Royal Lancers, whose Colonel, the 
Earl of Airlie, together with General Marshall and other 
Our Illus- 
tration shows Sir Evelyn Wood in the act of asking General 
Marshail for his verdict on the gun. 


service. The particular pattern carriage, 


Evelyn in all its workings, was that 


Staff officers, were present at the inspection. 





Photo. Knight, A dershot 


A NEW GUN-CARRIAGE 








THE GREAT FIRE AT YOKOHAMA: THE DEVASTATED AREA. 
Barnard, Yokohama, 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES: DOVER, WHERE THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MET. 
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THE SENATE AS A HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


BY THI N ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 
fhe trial for vh treasol f the incriminated members 
of t Ligue des l’atriotes, of the Jeunesse Royaliste, and 
of the Anti-Semit } tically began on Monday at the 
Luxem ». before the Senate constituted as a High 
Cou f J At t ti f writing it 1s too early 
t foretell t t, even if one could be brought to 

j f the alleged conspiracy to 
i Rey iti Meanwhile sad havoc has 
i the ignificent rooms of the 
rary, containing priceless 
t es In unique bindings, has 
l into a nine-celled prison, and lamentations 
rite vith regard to the irretrievable damage 
t some of t @ precious specimens of the book 
ler ind the printer's art I hold no brief for the 
( er of Deputies or against the Higher Chamber, but 
| v ially certain that, at the risk of much incon 
venience, the Deputies would not have consented to 
ibandon part of the Palais Bourbon to the tender mercies 
f the carpenter. They would have resigned themselves 
t i daily journey to Versailles and back while the trial 


1, and have left the typographical and_ pictorial 
f the Luxembourg undisturbed. 


Phe reluctance to take such a journey on the part of 
the Senators marks the difference between their tempera- 
ment and that of the Deputies. The Duc de Broglie 
opined that the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
represented two timepieces wii h, in order to beat 
regularly, had no need to undergo the same oscillations 
or to record the same hour. M. Laboulaye capped the 
remark by saying that it was quite sufficient to take 
t Deputy and to transfer him to the Senate in order 
to imbue him with a different spirit and to stamp 
him with a different demeanour. When Thiers, whose 
physical and political activity up to almost the last 
moment of his life was an undisputed fact, refused 
seat in the new Senate of the Third Republic, many 
people shrugged their shoulders and began to denounce 
the whole affair as a piece of antiquated mummery, pos- 
essing no modern meaning. I should not like to go as 
fur as that, but there is no doubt that the Conscript 
Fathers sitting at the Luxembourg are all for Parlia- 
inentary peace and personal comfort, and that the legis- 
lators on the left bank of the Seine do not mind sacrificing 
both Parliamentary peace and personal comfort in pursuit 
of their cherished ideals or hobbies—the reader may take 
his choice. Nearly all the Senators have been at 
some time or other in the thick of the Parlia- 
mentary fight, either during the Third Republic itself 
or during the Second Empire, and they are glad to come 
to their rest with a nice little stipend of £360 per annum. 


The Senate, then, is practically a haven of rest after 
the political storm, but it must not be inferred that it is 
the invention in that respect of the Third Republic. In 
reality, this haven was the conception of the First 
Napoleon when he instituted the Conservative Senate of 
the First Empire. The most intractable Jacobins, the 
most violent members of the erewhile Convention, the 
most uncompromising occupants of the Mountain in that 
Convention. all of whom had sworn eternal hatred to 
tyranny, spent at least ten years of their existence at the 
Luxembourg like birdsin clover. It was Napoleon’s mode 
of drawing their teeth and gagging them, and from that time 
it seemed decided that the Luxembourg should become the 
conservatory for ‘‘ statesmen with the bloom off.” There 
was a flicker of independence during the Restora- 
tion, which sprang into a kind of blaze now and again 
with the non-hereditary peerage during the monarchy of 
Louis Vhilippe; but the whole was quenched in the 
Revolution of 1848. The Senate of the Second Empire 
only attracted attention when Ste. Beuve or Dupin ainé— 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies on the day of the 
Coup d’Etat—were announced to speak. 


The Senate of the Third Republic came to the Luxem- 
bourg twenty years ago (Nov. 27, 1879), and during that 
time there have been—as far as I can recollect, no more 
than two, or at most three, periods of excitement. The 
first was on the occasion of the discussion of M. Alfred 
Naguet’s Divorce Bill; the second on the occasion of 
the trial of Boulanger, Comte Dillon, and Rochefort for 
high treason ten years ago. The latter affair was, how- 
ever, a play with all the principal characters left out, for 
le brav’ Géuéral, his impresario, and his ‘ puffer in 
ordinary,” had all made themselves scarce. There was a 
considerable display of armed force on the first day of the 
trial. but there was not the least necessity for it. The 
inside of the Luxembourg was severely left alone. The 
original intention was to keep Boulanger in the room 
where Michael Ney had been confined (que d'honneur, as 
some people said); Comte Dillon was to occupy the cell of 
Danton ; and Rochefort that of Camille Desmoulins. They 
did not trouble the organisers of /u petite féte. 


At present room had to be found for at least twenty-two 
accused ; the nine cells erected in haste are for the priucipal 
culprits. It is almost enough to make the minor ones 
wish to change places with them, for they—the principal 
culpritse—are much more comfortable than the others in 
“La Santé,” which is a libel on its name. Moreover, 
there has been provided a place of exercise for the nine 
bigwigs. It is on the terrace facing the Rue Tournon, 
and tho it will be boarded off, the nine will be able to 
catch a glimpse of the Restaurant Foyot, from the windows 
of which General Marquis de Galliffet ordered the execu- 
tion of Milliére, the Communist. Curious coincidence, 
is not it? 


For one reason the treason trial may be welcomed. It 
could not but relieve the public mind for a time from the 
eternal Dreyfus Case. is relief has not come too soon. 
The Dreyfus hysteria had (like a pestilent microbe) 
spread all over the civilised world. It was a form of 
mania that did positive harm when, albeit in the name of 
humanity, it threatened enmity to /a belle France, to whose 
grand International Exhibition the fair-minded must wish 
complete success. 
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CHESS. 


lO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i to the Ch Kkdit 

}EW West K ng We are sorry we cannot undertake the reponsi- 
bility Phe rules of the correspondence tourney are well understood 

SK ly Stoke Newington Certainly, if it comes up to our standard 

0 Roserrs Barmouth Chess Ancient and Modern second 
edition, will perhaps be what you want 

I Cua Philadelphia Your problem shall appear in due course 

cB ' Bigwleswade If Black play 1. R to Q B 6th, we see no mat 
next m 

WH G Your problem seems to be correct, and is marked for 
nsertion 

Bi Obviously inaccurate; it should read 3. P to B 3rd, and 4. Kt takes 
KI 

( Se ons OF Prostems Nos. 2884 and 2885 received from Emil 
Frau Lyons) ; of No. 2887 from Emile Frau (Lyons), and Charles Field, 
jun Athol, Mass. ; of No, 2588 from J D Tucker (Ikley), J Bailey 
Newark , and Emile Frau (Lyons); of 2889 from Eugéne Henry 


Bexley , Jacob Verrall Rodmell) ,¢ iptain J A Challice Great Yarmouth), 
(EH Clifton), and W H Bohm (‘Worthing 


‘ nec? Sotcrions or Prostem No. 2800 received from Shadforth, 
(i Cole Swansea, F J 8 Hampstead, E B Foord (Cheltenham), J D 
Pucker Ilkley), W H N Lewers, H 8 Brandreth Luchon), T Roberts, 


Alpha, F Harrison Liverpool), C E H Clifton), G T Hughes (Dublin), 
M A Eyre Folkestone , F Dalby, C E Perugini, R Worters Canterbury), 
JAS Hanbury, C M A B, Henry A Donovan Listowel), Marcella Cam- 
bridge Mrs Wilson Plymouth), H Le Jeune, Edith Corser (Reigate), 
G Ware , Charles Burnett, Albert Wolff Putney), George Stillingfleet 
Johnson Cobham), G Franks, Dr F St, L Penfold, W H Bohm 
Worthing, A E Beddoe, Reginald Gordon Kensington), A A Bath), 
Kt Godfrey Penzance , and F J Candy Norwood 


SoLuTion oF Prosiem No. 2889.—By E. 8. Campiine 
WHITE BLACK 
1. K to R Sth B to K 2nd 
2. Kt to Q 6th ‘ch Rk, B, or Kt takes Kt 
3. Mates accordingly 
if Black play 1. B to KR 6th,2. P takes B; and if! Roto K 3rd, then 2. Kt to B Sth 
ch), ete 


PROBLEM No. 2892.--By C. W. (Sunbury 


BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN AMERICA. 


Game played at Saratoga between Messrs. F. J. Marsnacy and 
8. W. Bampton. 


Giuoco Piano. 


wire (Mr. M. pLAcK (Mr. B.) + wire (Mr. M. BLACK (Mr. B. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | 14. Kt takes B P takes Kt 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 115. B to Kt 5th R takes P 

3. B to Bath B to B 4th 16. Kt to B 6th (ch 

4. Pp to Q 4th P takes P Tschigorin played here Q to B 3rd first, 
5. Castles Kt to B 3rd which appeers best. In the present case 
6. P to K 5th P to Q ith the check is premature and loses, as Black 
This is the only fair move at Black's dis- | 8¢t8 out of the attack speedily, and has a 


good game afterward-. 


posal, He will be smothered if he does 
not thus open his game 16. K to B 2nd 
7. P takes Kt P takes B 17. Bto R 4th Q to R 3rd 
8. R to K sq (ch B to K 3rd 18. Q to K 2nd P to K 4th 
9. Kt to Kt Sth Q to Q 4th 19. Q takes P (ch K to B se 
10. Q Kt to B 3rd 20. Q to K 6th Q takes bh 
All this is effective, and rather pretty. | 21. Kt to Q 7th (ch) R takes Kt 
It is well known ; in fact up to about move | 99. Q takes R P to Q 6th 
15 the same See ‘appeared more = KtoR . R toQ sq 
10 Q to B 4th - 3 ps - ch . ee 
° - , . ¢ 20. ) sq oO sq 
11.Q KttoK 4th B to Kt 3rd 26. Q takes Q P R takes P 


—_ posing Ge we pared here | 97, P to K R 3rd Kt to Q 5th 
Castles t. but lost i a few moves, | ¢ > > > 

after White's rh to. K "Ke 4th, "whieh 28. K R to B sq P to K 5th 
appears in that case to win the Queen or | 29. Q to K 3rd R takes R (ch 

& piece. | 30. R takes R Kt to K 7th 

12. P takes P K R to Kt sq Very neatly finished. If Q takes Kt 
13. PtoK Ktd4th Qto Kt 3rd | eanse follows iu three moves. 


CHESS IN AMSTERDAM. 
Game played in the Tourney between Mr. J. Partas and Dr. MANNHEIMER. 
French Defence. 


wuite (Mr. P. BLACK (Dr. M. waite (Mr. P.) srack (Dr. M. 

1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 14. Kt to K 3rd P to K B 4th 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 15. Castles P toQ R 4th 

3. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 16. K to R sc R to QR 2nd 
4.BtoK KtSth Bto K 2nd 17. Ktto K Kt 5th Qto K 2nd 

5. P to K Sth K Kt to Q 2nd 18.PtoK Kt4th PtoK R 3rd 

6. B takes B Q takes B 19. Kt to K R3rd QtoR5th 

So far, all is according to well-recognised | 20. K to Kt 2nd 
rules, He might play insteod 20. Kt to Kt 2nd, 
7. Kt to Q Kt 5th and if Q takes Kt, 21. R to B 3rd, Q 


takes P; 22. R to Kt 3rd, and wins the 
No advantage comes of this attack.| Queen. 

which is easily defended, and then the - si 

Knight is driven tu an awkward position | 20. Kt to Kt 3rd 

t R 3rd. 21, P to Kt 5th P takes P 

7. Q to Qsq 22. Kttakes KtP Rto K 2nd 

8. P to Q B 3rd P to Q R 3rd 23. R to B 3rd 

P to Q B 4th Black is in a bad way, and his pieces 

have no freedom. This is an attempt at 


This attempt to strengthen a weak Pawn liberty, but White has too many winning 





sition isnot generally approved. Kt to ances. 

$ 2nd has good points. 23. Q to R 4th 

10. KttoQB3rd | 24. Rto R 3rd Q to K sq 

11.KttoK B38rd PtoB Sth > OSS 8 R to B 8rd 

12. Kt to B 2nd P to Q Kt 4th 26. P takes P takes P 

13. B to K 2nd - Castles 27. Q to R 4th Resigns. 
NOTE. 


It is particularly requested that all SKETCHES and 
PHOTOGRAPHS sen/f fo THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News, especially those from Abroad, be Marked on the 
Back with the Name and Address of the Sender; as 
well as with the Title of the Subject. All Sketches 
and Photographs used will be paid for. 
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“WITH BRAINS, SIK!” 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


If it be true that Etty, the painter, gave the above reply 
to the person who asked him with what medium he 
mixed his colours, the artist might be congratulated 
equally upon the smartness of his answer and the currect- 
ness of his physiology. For, to speak of the organ of 
mind in the plural is infinitely more scientific than 
to talk of it as a single organ. The brain, so far from 
being a single structure, is a very compound organ 
indeed. ‘The main question which may excite ow 
curiosity is not whether we have two brains or one—a 
perfectly legitimate inquiry—but whether we can really 
spare some of our brain - stuff, and whether, in the 
absence of a good deal of that important material, life 
and reason, and all that pertains to the conscious 
Ego, may not be capable of being governed in a fairly 
satisfactory fashion. 


Briefly detailed, the general plan of a man’s brain 
teaches us that it consists of two halves (or hemispheres), 
which constitute the greater portion of its bulk. These 
two halves, separated to some extent into right and left 
hemispheres, compose the cerebrum, or great brain, which 
fills a good four-fifths of the brain-pan. ‘Then at the back 
and under the great brain, we find the cerebel/um, or lesse1 
brain, with which in this little discussion we have nothing 
whatever to do, seeing that the cerebellum is a kind 
of bodily four-in-hand coachman that regulates and 
harmonises the movements of our muscles. There are 
other parts lying on the base of the big brain which 
do not concern us here, but which are all-important in 
respect of the share they take in the conduct both of the 
conscious life and of that undercurrent of existence which 
does so much for us in the way of controlling automatic 
actions that we do not need to think about at all. 


Keeping our big brain with its two halves (right and 
left) in mind, we may note that the general trend of 
opinion seems to locate ‘‘ mind” in the frontal parts of 
these hemispheres. That is to say, the brain-masses 
situated in the forehead region are believed, on evidence of 
strong character, to be the seat of our highest mental 
faculties. Let us bear this fact clearly in view for the 
elucidation of the little problem to which I have alluded. 
The rest of the big brain surface is mapped out into sub- 
offices which control the various muscles, and into others 
which receive the impressions of the organs of sense. We 
might call the former set of centres motor ones, and the 
latter sensory ones. One more fact, and I have done with 
this lesson in brain-anatomy. ‘The right half of the brain, 
remember, controls the movements of the /e/t half of the 
body, and vice-versa ; so that, if we are right-handed we 
are left-brained, and the left half of the big brain must 
therefore, as regards its duties, be a very much more 
important hemisphere than is its neighbour. 


Assuming that the highest centres of the brain are 
located in the region of the forehead, and that the left half 
of the brain is the leading hemisphere, the question that is 
apt to trouble anybody who studies the brain and its ways 
is this: Can one half of the brain replace the other half in 
respect of its work? Or, put in another way, one-might 
inquire if it be possible for life to be controlled and regu- 
lated in the absence of what would appear to be necessary 
and natural brain-structures ? One is led to suggest such 
an inquiry because of certain curious facts about the 
brain which now and then crop up, and_ because 
the subject has not, as yet, been adequately explained 
to us in the text-books. It has long been known, 
for example, that people may lose, relatively speak- 
ing, a large quantity of brain-matter through acci- 
dents and casualties, and yet present no adequate and 
corresponding lapse of faculties and intelligence, and 
this although the injuries may affect the very regions 
in which we regard the mental powers to be located. 


The latest case of this kind I have seen recorded is 
one reported by a Dr. Bailey, of Columbia University. 
It is highly instructive. A man, a carpenter by 
trade, when forty-seven years of age, was seized with 
paralysis affecting the left side. This, of course, 
implied that the right side of his brain was the 
seat of the disease. He remained paralysed on 
his left side for years, and died in 1897. This 
man, during his illness, was an intelligent person, 
active in mind, took an interest in outside affairs, 
was cheerful and contented, and, in fact, save for 
his crippled left side, was a rational being in every way. 
Now mark what a post-mortem examination revealed con- 
cerning the state of this man’s brain. Practically the 
whole of the right side of the brain had degenerated from 
its front portion (the seat of the mental faculties) back- 
wards. The mght half was practically in a state of 
atrophy and breakdown. The left side, on the other hand, 
was normal and natural in its structure. A case like this, 
I repeat, raises the questions, first, of the seat of mind 
in the brain, and, second, of the possibility of one part of 
the brain either superseding another portion or taking 
upon itself the performance of the duties of that other and 
injured part. 


Dr. Bailey’s case proves at least one thing. It seems 
to show us that the natural functions of the Sith can be 
discharged, as far as thinking and reasoning are concerned, 
by one half of the cerebrum. But it also raises the 
question I have indicated—What is the relation of the left 
to the right half? Is it a case here of the left (which we 
admit to be the more important hemisphere) assuming the 
functions of the right’ Or is it that the front portion 
of the right side has little or nothing to do with the 
higher mental faculties at all? What we would require to 
make us more certain of our ground is a case in which the 
left half had degenerated, leaving the right to do its best 
in the regulation of life and mind. I believe Dr. A. 
Russel Wallace says man’s brain is bigger than ne 
requires. If so (I question this statement very decidedly), 
we might physiologically suppose that the principle of 
substitution was well represented within our heads or 
that in reality we have only one brain-half (the left) that 
is worth anything at all in the way of ruling our lives. 
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SPANIEL FLUSHING A WOODCOCK. 
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us to don a wrap 


a smart decorative 
cape has its charms 
in the 
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driving 
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the Southernel 


A MODEL FOR AUTUMN. 


sojourning in Caledonia stern and wild, to describe any- 
thing less than a complete downpour as “rain.” ‘ Oh, 
Parker, is it raining again?” I used to say last autumn 
in Scotland to the maid, as she drew up the blind, and 
so, almost each morning, revealed a wind - swept moor 
draped in a grey driving cloud. ‘*Na, na, Mem, it’s 
juist a wee bit saft the day,” would be the half-indignant 
reply. But what's in a name, indeed! A Scotch cloud, 
by any name you like to call it, will soak through 
an ordinary cloth; but meet and treat it with 
product of its own wise weavers. and you may keep 
dry. The Inverness shape is much liked for a driving 
wrap by women who are fond of taking the reins 
themselves, since it gives freedom to the hands, with pro- 
tection to the chest. But for ordinary use a three-quarter 
length circular, fitting trimly on the shoulders and up 
to the throat, finished with a storm-collar, and cut to 
allow ample fullness below the shoulders, so that it 
can be wrapped well round in facing wind or rain in a 
‘‘machine,” as the Scotch call every description of open 
conveyance—that is the ideal cape of the present hour in 
the country. 


Tartans are greatly used for capes in tweed. Some of 
the plaids are of so quiet a blend that nobody could fear to 
wear it, while others are bright to the degree that pleases 
the gay and showy modern matron who does not mind 
being looked at as she goes. The colouring of the genuine 
clan tartans is often somewhat crude, besides which, 
strictly speaking, the tartans that indicate a particular 
clan ought not to be worn by anybody who does not claim 
kinship by birth or marriage with the clan. On this there 
can be, however, no absolute rule, and some of the clan 
tartans are so becoming, and the shades are so prettily 
combined, that it is hard to resist them. The Gordon is a 

n, and the Macdonald an excellent combination 
of of 4 warm but not flaring tone, with green, dark 
blue, and a little black, all harmonising ; the Mackenzie is 
another admirable tartan, with something like the same 
colours in it, yet quite distinct in arrangement from the 
Macdonald: the Mackenzie is dark blue and green with 
lines of white and red. 


The mere modern fancy plaids, that cannot be more 
less indignantly claimed from one by the members 
a clan, are legion. A brown and white la check, 
crossed with innumerable thread-lines of 

one; the invaluable shepherd's 
white check, if in small squares, is 
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always useful; and blues and greens are combined in 
many becoming shades. If you wish not to arouse wrath 
by wearing a tartan to which you have no right, you can 
always ascertain from a good Scotch house which are the 
true old clan tartan mixtures, and avoid them. Plaids are 
to be much introduced into gowns in the coming season, 
muking entire dresses with a mixture of plain cloth, o1 
alternatively plain cloths will have trimming of tartan. 
The London wholesale houses report that they are making 
for country orders a great number of skirts in black and 
white or red and white checks, to wear with plain cloth 
jackets, but the London tailors themselves consider that 
rather past, for it in the 

Chey are using other plaids in preference to those 


became quite common 


mode 
spring. 


sunple checks accordingly. 


White is being made for autumn wear in the needfully 
warm materials. White much to the fore. A 
corduroy cloth and a new thick crépon with its character- 
istic crinkly surface are new materials, much to be used 
in white. The return of crépon is a fully established fact, 
and another old friend to have a new lease of favour is 
matelasse, which also is now woven in the popular check 
fashion very often. Spots figure on many new materials, 
sometimes in self colours, but sometimes in strong contrast 
to the grounds, black cashmere in particular coming 
spotted with silk in bright colours, looking as if embroidered, 
rose-pink, green, blue, and golden-brown among them. 
These somewhat conspicuous fabrics are meant rather for 
portions of the gown than for its entire material. For 
instance, zouave and under-skirt of the fancy spotted 
stuff, with plain cloth, velveteen, or cashmere, either in 
black or matching the spot, for the rest; or a yoke and 
narrow kilted foot flounce of the spotted material under 
a pinafore tunic of the plain; will be the manner in which 
these will be worn. 


serge 18 


Those gowns illustrated are both of cloth. The one 
fastened with barrel buttons is trimmed with an appliqué of 
velvet cut out into a design and finished off with pipings. 
Note particularly the one-sided trimming of the bodice, as 
this is a characteristic of the moment’s fashion. The other 
polonaise is trimmed with bands and pipings of velvet 
and redeemed from plainness by the important jewelled 
buttons, such as you can obtain in perfection from the 
Parisian Diamond Company in London. 


There is something trying to most constitutions in the 
turn of the year, and one token of it is apt to be the falling 
off of the hair or its breaking short in combing. Captol, a 
combination of useful skin-tonics invented by a noted 
German dermatologist, will be found useful in such cases ; 
it can be had from all good chemists, but if there is any 
difficulty in procuring it, the London dépdét, 62, New Bond 
Street, can be applied to for postal delivery. The fluid is 
not a secret preparation, though, of course, its manufacture 
is a speciality that could not be copied by anybody; but 
we are candidly told that the chief ingredients are tannin, 
which checks the too great secretion from the glands on 
which the unpleasant condition so fatal to the growth of 
the hair known as ‘‘ scurf”’ depends, and chloral, which 
destroys the germs that have lately been found to cause 
baldness. 


Here is a sample sent me of what appears to be a 
useful ‘‘non - slipping bootlace.” It is called ‘the 
Normal,” and has a silk finish, while the ends are slightly 
ribbed in the process of manufacture, this preventing the 
annoying slipping of the tie in wear. They are in tan and 
black, and boot as well as shve laces are manufactured in 
the ‘* Normal” make. 


In the lengthy reports of ‘‘the majority”’ and ‘‘ the 
minority’ members of the Royal Commission on the 
Liquor Laws, there are few points to be found on which 
all the members of the distinguished body seem agreed, 
but of those few, one is the important proposal that 
drunkenness per se shall be held to afford ground for a 
separation order being made between man and wife. Under 
the ‘‘ Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1895,” a wife can now 
obtain a separation order from ber husband in the case of his 
treating her with ‘‘ persistent”’ bodily cruelty, a circumstance 
which among the working classes only too often accompanies 
drunken habits. But for drunkenness in itself a wife 
cannot obtain an order; while the Act in question does not 
offer any redress to a husband at all, even when a 
drunken wife adds violence to him or his children to the 
neglect of every wifely duty. The Royal Commissioners, 
therefore, propose to add to that Act a provision ‘‘ That 
habitual efanditenens shall be treated as persistent cruelty 
within the meaning of the Act, and shall entitle the wife or 
husband to separation and protection for themselves and 
children.” That the bare residence under one roof with a 
habitual drunkard is a most cruel torture, moral if not 
yhysical, will not be questioned by ‘anybody who has 

nown the details of such a case, and it is _per- 
fectly right that a man should be able to close 
the doors of his home against a wife who strips it 
of every comfort and is a curse instead of a true 
mother to her children—just as it will be a boon to a 
decent woman to be freed from the degradation and ever- 
present terror of life with a habitually drunken husband. 
Sut, on the other hand, the ever-growing tendency to give 
this kind of partial divorce in the magistrates’ courts, forbid- 
ding remarriage to the injured and inoffending party, 
seems to me to be fraught with social danger The 
experiment has hitherto only been tried with innuvent 
wives—if the Commission’s recommendation be carried 
into effect it will be a new departure. 


Another recommendation of the Commission might, if 
adopted, in some cases check the downward course of the 
inebriate before it was too late. They suggest the estab- 
lishment of a ‘“ black list,” the persons on which, having 
been convicted of drunkenness a certain number of times, 
should be refused permission to purchase any intoxicating 
liquors, both the publicans who knowingly serve them and 
the drinkers themselves being liable to penalties. The 
Commissioners admit that in large tuwns this plan could 


but think that it could be made effective in 
smaller places—and no doubt it could, where ‘** every body 
knows everybody. But the “real confirmed inebnate 
would evade it: thos« hope less people will take any risk 
or trouble, and devise the most artful plans for getting 
A more effective plan would be to pull up 
the half-submerged by allowing a husband or wife to 
apply to a magistrate for an order to forbid the sale of 
intoxicants to a secret drinker not yet lost to all decency 
Licensing magistrates could apparently, 
if they agreed among themselves, make such a rule 
indirectly. In the small town where I have my 
country home, the town clerk, a solicitor of the highest 
respectability, applied recently to the licensing magistrates 
to refuse the renewal of a license to a certain house on the 
ground that a dipsomaniac member of his family had been 
there supplied with liquor after he had given written notice 
that she was not to have it. Innkeeper and magistrates 
alike seemed to recognise this as a valid ground of complaint 
against the management; and the license was only renewed 
on the plea that a new barmaid had not recognised the 
messenger who made the purchase. Surely such a check 
in due season as the power to ‘ prohibit” individuals on 
due cause being shown, might save some of the marital 
separations suggested by the Royal Commissioners. 


not be worke d 


their poison. 


or sense of duty. 


It is a curious moment—the psychological moment of 
the reconviction of Dreyfus on the evidence we have all 
read, and of the revival of the delicate sport of bull- 
fighting—to be chosen for a glorification of the French 
nation by the President of the Economic section of the 
British Association. Of course the British matron as a 
housekeeper was unduly deprecated by this admirer of all 
things French. It is true that our working girls ought to 
be better cooks than they are; but it is not true that the 
Frenchwomen produce as good a table as ours on half the 
means; they do keep house more cheaply, but they do not 
give as good meals for the money. Watery soup, and the 
meat, a tiny scrap of it boiled to rags, out of the soup, 
with a quantity of bread, and some one vegetable, often 
salad only, make a dinner for the French small tradesman ; 
but it is not nearly so good a dinner as the one of the 
English home of corresponding standing. A good slice 
of plainly roasted, boiled, or grilled meat eaten with a large 
supply of green vegetables and potatoes, accompanied with 
plain gravy, and followed by a farinaceous milk-pudding 
or fruit-pie, such as the homely British housewife makes, 
is the better meal and makes the better man. At least, 
‘*them’s my notions, wheerby I means to stick.” When 
Englishmen are ready to live on slops and uncooked green- 
stuffs, dried grains, and yards of bread, no doubt their 


Z 
ANOTHER SEASONABLE COSTUME. 


womenfolk will manage to prepare the meal—and then 
perhaps Englishmen will be capable of what Frenchmen 
now are! Just in the sane way ‘‘ went on” a speaker last 
week at the Vegetarian Congress. He said Americans and 
Australians ate the most meat of any nation, and Italians 
the least—of any not actual vegetarians; and he wants to 
make the meat-euting races he named like the Italians in 
energy, ability, and character! Surely ‘‘comment is 
needless.” 1’ ILOMENA. 
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Ladies Like it Ladies are Charmed with 


because it floats. { ; R its fragrant aroma. 


Ladies are Pleased with Ps Se Ladies are Delighted with 
DAINTY, FRAGRANT, PURE, its exquisite purity. 








its dainty appearance. 
SWAN White Floating SOAP is manufactured from the purest and sweetest of edible oils and fats, and is expressly made for washing dainty fabric, for the toilet, and the bath. 
A PURER SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING. 
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] . (rth Duncombe and 
the executor vain 
Under t} pre 1 the 
> Walker, he apy ts t i 
children in such 7 
I ij t half il 
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S M igh Il 
50.000 tor div n between his 4 ne 
those of the sum of £60,000 
HM) to his executors; £2000 and all his 
ise ld effects and wines 
ter lu f his property to | 
res to be half as much again 
I lated March 21, 1899) of Mr. Robert Gurney 
I] ‘ f .J nd Park, Ne istle-upon-Tyne, one of th r 
rt / king firm of Hodgkin, Barnett, Peace oat 
ad | i vhi al { ol May 22, was proved it the aa i 
Ne ] Reg Aug. 9 by Mrs. Anni 
H vy, Sir Sa :@ re, Bart., M.P nd 
‘ ] rd Gurt Hoa the brother ind Robert | 
| I] 1 Edward Barclay Hoare. th ! t} \\ 
‘ t the value of the estate being £69,196. The tes min 
tat n, Robert Basil Hoare, having been admitted a James 
partner the bank, provisions are made for the leaving 2.4). 
of t therein, and for the payment during the being 
hifetis of Mrs. Hoare, of £300 per annum each to his Nations 
cons, except his son Robert Basil. He gives £100 to his John 
daughter-in-law, Elizabeth Emily Hoare; £500 to his Rowland 
wil £100 to his coachman, Robert Bird; and legacies brothers 
servants The residue of his property is to be held, nephew, 
pon trust, for his wife, for life. At her decease he gives ] 
£10,000 each to his children, an extra £5000 to his eldest and 2 
m, Robert Basil, and the ultimate residue between all be divided in equal shares between his 
his children in equal shares Thomas 
The will (dated July 25, 1892), with a codicil (dated The 
Dec, 2, 1897), of Dame Evelyn Emily Grenfell, wife of William 
General Pd 8 | Francis Wallace Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., The 
(iovernor of Malta, of 16, Stratford Place, who died on on July 
June 21, was proved on Sept. 8 by Sir Francis Grenfell, Stiff : 
the sole executor, the value of the estate be ing £63,991. value 
Under the provisions of her marriage settlement, and £400 and all his interest in the 
subject to the life interest of her husband therein, she Sydney 
appoints to him 16, Stratford Place and stables; to her widowhood, or of £300 should she again marry, 
sister Mrs. Janet Little Slade £5000, upon trust, for her Mrs. J i 
and her children; and to her sister Mrs. Constantia Upton Chapel, Lambeth ; £ 
Eleanor Fane the income for life of the residue of such come s | Baxter, 
funds, and at her death as to two thirds for her son Henry and £ 
Neville Fane, and one third between her daughters. Her coming to him under the 
residu iry estate she leaves to her husband. life interest of 
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surviving children. The residue of his proprety he leaves 
as to six twenty-fourths each to his sons, ie ce William 
and Alfred Thomas, and three twenty ae each to his 
daughters, Ethel Mary, Hilda Sarah, Mary Helena, and 
Eleanor Winifred. 

The will (dated April 17. 1894), with two codicils (dated 
Nov. 5, 1895, and May 7, 1897). of Mrs. Catherine Maria 
Vaughan, of Llandaff House, Weybridge, widow of the late 
Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple, who died on 
Aug. 2, was proved on Sept. 7 by Edward Vaughan 
Thompson, the sole executor, the value of the estate being 
£25,923. The testatrix bequeaths the ready money in the 
house and at her bankers, and all her furniture, pictures, 
plate, jewels, carriages and horses to the Earl of Stamford ; 
£100 to her executor; £2000 and £2558 Consols to Mary 
Drummond ; and she ap p oints her share and interest in an 
indenture of arrangement, subject to the life interest of her 
sister-in-law Mrs. St: unley, to Mary Drummond, in grateful 
recognition of her kindness to her deceased brother, the late 
Dean of Westminster. She devises certain lands in Anglesey, 
which she became entitled to as heiress-at-law of her late 
brother, to follow the like trusts, as of those of an indenture 
made in 1832. The residue of her property she leaves, 
upon trust, for her sister-in-law, Mrs. Eliza Dolly Stanley, 
ean Race for life, and at her death us to £1000 each to Charles John 


d by the Goldsmiths Mann and Arthur Mann, and the ultimate residue, upon 


trust, to pay two thirds thereof to Emma Isabella Rowe, 
and the remaining one third to Mary Catherine Mann. 


Samuel The will (dated Aug. 26, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
. West- March 13, 1899), of the Rev. Thomas Loxham, M.A., of 
26, was proved on Sept. 4 by the Rectory, Great Lever, near Bolton, who died on 
Hopwood, April 20, has been proved by Arthur Thomas Holden and 
» estate George Hesketh, the executors, the value of the estate 
to the being £25,497. The testator gives £2400, upon trust, for 
brother, the erection of a narrow steeple at St. Bartholomew’s 
John Church, Great Bolton; £100 each to the Society for 
children of his Promoting Christian Knowledge, the National Society, 
and Walter William, except his the Church Missionary Society, the Society for the 
i Charles Propagation of the Gospel, the Deaf and Dumb Schools 
Benwell, (Old Trafford), and the London Society for Pro- 
estate is to moting Christianity among the Jews; and a few legacies 
James to relatives, executors, and servants. ‘The residue of 
his property he leaves as to £8000, upon trust, for the 
of Mr. erection of a church at Rishton Lane, Great Lever, upon 
and of land belonging to Lord Bradford; and the ultimate 
, Clapham’ Common, who died residue, upon trust, at the absolute discretion of his 
James executors, for such church and the spiritual advantage 
y sons and executors. the and welfare of the congregation worshipping there. 
testator gives The will (dated March 25, 1893) of Mr. John Brown 
London Pottery to his son Izon, of Nab Scar, Leamington, Warwick, who died on 
i during May 18, was pees at the Birmingham District Registry 
to his wife, on Aug. 21 by John Alexander Izon, the son, Quintus 
*, Williams, of Charles Colmore. and Mrs. Amy Frances Jane Alexander, 
Miss Sarah Hall, the executors, the gross value of the estate being £20,712. 
and James Sheen ; Subject to legacies of £50 each to his stepdaughters, 
property Florence Daniels and Amy Frances Jane Alexander, and 
subject to the of £100 to his executor, Mr. Colmore, the testator leaves 
iff, shall be divided among his all his property to his son absolutely. 
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The Illustrated Magazine. 


‘This Company is deservedly 
celebrated for their unique repro- 
ductions of the finest pearls which 
for purity of colour, skin, ‘and 
In tre, are certainly not equalled 
by any other firm.”’ 


Hearth and Homie. 


‘Tt is certainly a fact that no 
jeweller in London has more beau- 
tiful designs than the Parisian 
Dixmond Company, whose on mises 
are at 143, Regent Street ; 85, New 
Bond Street, and 43, Burling "ton 
Arcade.”’ 


The Gentlew oman. 


“The designing, the mounting 
and setting, together with the per- 
fect finish, of the Parisian Diamond 
Company’s wo k, raise their exqui- 
site producticns in artistic merit 
as far above the generality of 
imitation jewellery as is the finest 
diamond work itself.”’ 


Truth. 


“The rarely-beautiful and artistic 
gem-work of the Parisian Diamond 
Company has met on all hands with 
the apyror al which it so thoroughly 
deserves.”’ 


Scottish Life. 


**Pearls that look so beautiful 
that I can hardly believe they are 
not real.”’ 


The Lady. 


** The Parisian Diamond Company 
numbers among its clients European 
Royalties and many women of title.’’ 


The Whitehall Review. 


“The Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany has discovered the secret of 
presenting pearls whose purity and 
lustre equal anything sought after 
in the rocky depths of the ocean.”’ 


The Lady’s Realm. 


* One of the most beautiful 
collarettes consists of seven rows of 
pearls of medium size, with slides 
of very fine Louis Quinze designs 
inserted with turquoise, and fastened 
with a beautiful clasp of the same.”’ 


The Lady’s Pictorial. 


** Moreover, quite apart from any 
question of monetary value, it is a 
delight to wear them, for no more 
exquisite designs and wonderful 
workmanship could be lavished on 
gems even were they worth a king’s 


ransom.’’ 


Madame. 


‘* Dainty to a degree in their fine 
artistic settings, the beautiful pearls 
of the Parisian Diamond Company 
have justly gained a world-wide 
reputation. Among these orna- 
ments there are collars of the 
famous pearls which have been 
brought to such perfection by the 
Parisian Diamond Company, and 
now that fashion has decreed that 
pearls and diamonds must be worn 
in lavish profusion, everyone owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Parisian 
Diamond Company.’ 


Myra’s Journal. 


**At all times one is certain to 
find something novel at the Parisian 
Diamond Company’s_ establish- 
ments, and just now there are 
many charming little jewels, all of 
which are characterised by that 
perfection of workmanship and 
elegance of design for which the 
Company has always been noted.”’ 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


“(OPPOSITE MARSHALL & SNELGROVE’S.) 


The Yarisian 
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Mrs. Aria. 

‘Happily we live in the times of 
the Parisian Diamond Company, 
when the setting of the imitation 
stone is studied with so much care 
that the least valuable becomes 
charming to the eye of the beholder, 
ond the mere vulgar desire to wear 
something of supreme worth may 
y ield plac e to sincere appre« iation 
of the beautiful.’’ 














The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 


**To me it is a wonderful reflec- 
tion how the public taste has been 
educated to this jewellery, which is 
not an imitation, strictly speaking, 
but artistic and refined reproduc- 
tions of gems in less expensive 
fashions than our prodigal Mother 
Nature can so far yield them to us.”’ 
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ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


The Ladies’ Field. 


‘*The exquisite gem-work, which 
has been for so long associated with 
the name of the Parisian Diamond 
Company, seems to grow season: by 
season more and more beautiful. 

‘*With an enterprise and in- 
genuity which are little short of 
marvellous, the Parisian Diamond 
Company continue to produce one 
lovely new design after another, 
until one begins to wonder whether 
their powers of artistic invention 
are absolutely inexhaustible.’’ 


143, REGENT STREET, W. ; 


_(FAGING LIBERTY'S, CHESHAM HOUSE.) 


Vanity Fair. 


‘“‘T hear that pearl collars go 
better with this sort of gown than 
any’ other ornament, a fact that 
makes the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany most busy, for their pearls are, 
as you know, ‘perfection; and they 
must’ have someone supernally 
clever in design at their houses, 
for I never saw anything more 
perfectly done than the clasps 
and slides of Diamonds and 
other stones mingled with the 


pearls.”’ 











Diamond Gompany. 























St. James’s Budget. 


‘“‘T have seen some of the 
Parisian Diamond ( ompany’s cor- 
sage brooches in lovely Renaissance 
designs, with pearl pear-shaped 
drops all transparently set with 
ribbon bows of diamonds, that 
might have nestled in the perfumed 
Valenciennes of a Louis Seize 
bodice.”’ 


The Illustrated London 
News. 

“. . . What lovely woman would 
do at this juncture without the 
pearls of the Parisian Diamond 
Company who can say f 

‘It has been unquestionably 
proved that even experts are de- 
ceived by the lustrous colour and 
quality of these pearls.”’ 


The Sketch. 


‘For evening wear I notice that 
most of the best dressed women 
now generally possess, moreover, 
a Diamond-Slided Pearl Collar, 
which, by the way, is a great 
Spécialité of the Parisian Diamond 
Company, and admittedly the most 
becoming jewel a woman can 


” 


wear, 


The Court Journal. 


“The Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany’s pearls and other gems are 
marvellous, while they are set witha 
refinement which shows that in this 
branch of the jeweller’s art the 
Company is unrivalled,’’ 


Black and White. 


‘The Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany is quite the place to visit by 
ull who have an appreciation of the 
beautiful and the refined.’’ 


The Mail and Express. 


(NEW YORK.) 


‘*. , .But everything that one 
sees at the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany’s establishments is instinct 
with good taste and perfect work- 
manship.’’ 


The Queen. 


“The pearls of the. Parisian 
Diamond Company now hold a 
recognised position in the fashion- 
able jewellery of the day.’’ 


The World of Dress. 


“Jewels of real beauty, grace, 
and elegance.’’ 


Modern Art. 


‘*Apparently the limit of re- 
sourcefulness, in the way of novelty 
and elegance, has not yet been 
acknowledged by the Parisian Dia- 
mond Company.”’ 


The Ladies’ Gazette. 


“The dazzling display of the most 
exquisite ornaments meets one’s eye 
on passing either of the establish- 
meuts of the Parisisn Diamond 
Company, the Head Branch of which 
is at 85, New Bond Strect.”’ 


The Kent Argus. 


“The famous pearls,.the spécialité 
of this Company, are a veritable 
dream of soft milky whiteness, no 
two alike, but changing ever and 
anon into tender iridescent gleams, 
or a lovely sheen, thus defying even 
an expert to detect them from their 
costly prototypes.”’ 


43, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. 


(BURLINGTON GARDENS END.) 
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WENNA POLWENNA., "  Mun’s a fool,” said a girl standing at the counter 
eating cherries; ‘ but sence th rl’s spoke, W 
life, wilta let me have powder? les non 


t1 it don't care 
l " fhou’rt a fo too, Al saul the fruit-seller **T do care Wenna’s eves flashed brilliantly into his, 
rh f it leep « r behind the counter that ‘‘an’ you ‘ll get the bernes. Voth hands trembled a little 
| l to be f t g with packets of seeds, the fruit-stained hand which gave and the sunburnt and 
pach ind i ind almost infinitesimal. rope-blistered hand which took. 
¢ One of ery sinall packages she drew out and ‘*T’ll buy them, then he said, ‘‘I°ll not have them 
\ | t Lact counter to the girl Alice, receiving nothing i gift, Wenna,”’ and he threw a string of fish on the 
t that I « l Then, the girl snatched it counter. ‘' They’re fresh caught to-night.” 
1} t ri Wenna lau ed and asked ‘* Mammy ‘Il cook them for ipper, Lell. Good-night,’ 
I r Nat or W f 11 l no names, Wenna said, with drooping eyelids. 
Alice ¢ ‘* Good-night, child wean. 
i en I ! T girl A e Cl l angrily, Then she turned to me, with a somewhat dazed look in 
\ herd ! TT down ling, and she ran out of the shop her beautiful eyes. ‘‘ Red curran’s, y« in’ black, An 
) ittering to herselt t Wenna Polwenna turned are you for gooseberries, Sir, or will you be for some 
( i tol flowers? Poppies, now .. . or gipsy-roses ?”’ 
ing W Whit rl I haven it: but there red enough ‘* You haven't any more berries?” I asked ; and she 
} t | West ! in’ to spal Wilta have red x changed colour suddenly and dreadfully. 
' Old o ing W I nodded Red curran will do—and a pound of ‘*No; I have poppies for my fancy lads, but dwale 
l | k as well berries for only one man,” she said, looking at me with 
\ nat ti nd of t littl p laugh lout suddenly. eyes that narrowed like a snake’s about to strike. “Will 
\\ ( | Wenna ‘Il ry u wi’ those fast enough,” he said. you have a poppy, Sir?” 
\ \ I IW Then 3 tl Old On co irs they du say Is ta true, She smiled now, and I drew back, suddenly afraid of her, 
i r ¢ ! Wenna Polwenna ? "" Maybe you ll go into the room behind the shop, sir. 
jit tol he | ito vith 1 vni ¢ ‘ We nna ] leh dl Mainmy ll be glad to see you, an’ she’s finer things to 
Old W i is 1 vier to i, but voung Wenna “ Maybe. You should be askin’ mami y that, Lell sell than ever cross this counter.” 
t nt ind her prett inds were Trewavas he said. ‘‘An’ what are you wantin’ ‘‘Flesh and blood, I suppose’” I said, paying her 
| i the juice of t | currants she wa ling to-night hastily. ‘‘ No, I don’t want any.” 
Curt ries ? She held up a You know well enough,” he said, coming forward from I went out from the apple-tainted air and drew a deep 
of t first and last, and looked at me with the dusk into the light, a tall and comely lad in a fisherman's breath of the sweet evening. Wenna watched me from the 
la te rey « jersey, stained with hard weather and much mended. doorway, smiling her inviting smile. I threw away the 
Whit irrant Il said. Wenna shook her head a * Tlow do IT know’ You don’t know yourself, Lell,” fruit I had bought—I think it would have poisoned me 
veighed out a pound of black cherries for a boy, she retorted. There was passion in the two young faces and the next morning I left Westoe. I avoided Cornish 
Wenn he sells nothen’ that’s white,” piped the boy looking at one another, and J saw that both had forgotten local papers for the next month or so, therefore I never 
at ‘*Not even white cherries —no, my dear saul, she me, and drew back a step. knew whether those dwale berries worked out Lell 
don't Wenna threw an over-ripe cherry at him, and it ‘*T want The boy’s blue eyes looked deep into l'rewavas’ redemption or no. Almost I hope they did. 
broke upon his cheek, leaving a purple stain there. And the girl’s grey eyes, and he put his hand out and softly I met a Westoe man the other day, and he tells me the 
her eves blazed as if she would have liked the fruit to be a touched Wenna’s bosom, curving exquisitely under her ill-omened little shop has been pulled down, and is in 
stone. The bov made off, laughing. torn red bodice. ‘*T want, this—or these,” and his process of rebuilding as a registry office. And old Wenna 
‘Not even white witchen’,” he shouted from the door, fingers dropped to a bunch of dull, blue berries that and young Wenna have gone beyond seas. I wonder 
and scampered off chuckling. were stuck in her belt. where they are plying their uncanny trades now ? 
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DRESSING BAG 


AND 


tens ITED cases 


ee A 5 rE eta sf SUPPLYING PURCHASERS 
= a ———— a | DIRECT FROM THEIR OWN 
=, 2 ' Neco FACTORY, SAVING 
C. ALL INTERMEDIATE | 
PROFITS. 
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& FINEST stock 
IN LONDON TO 
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SKETCH OF A LADY’S FITTED CASE, Designs&Estimates 


Free on Appli- 


Recently Designed and Manufactured thronghout by DREW & SONS, cation. 
for Wedding Presentation. -_-—- 


Actual PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA PATENT 
DREW & SONS, Makers of AND LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 


ROWLAND 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves, Nourishes, Enriches, and Restores the Hair more effectually 
than any other preparation. Prevents Scurf, Greyness, and Dandriff, and has 
a most delightful bouquet of roses. Invaluable for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Hair. Also in a GOLDEN COLOUR, for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 
equal to four small, a great saving. 


OWLAND'S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


The Best Tooth Powder. Whitens the teeth; prevents decey; preserves 
the enamel! ; sweetens the breath; hardens the gums. Is free from gritty and 
acid ingredients, and preserves and beautifies the teeth for years. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and Hairdressers, and A.ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, 





































[ can’t—I daren’t,’”’ Wenna said. 
enna, ‘- You must give me one or the other. 
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toa wll, they call me the Old One’s wean.” 
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Illustrated. 


wners of 
Animals 
can havea cloth- 
bound copy sent 
post free upon 
receipt of...+. 
Sixpence and 
a legible address 
or the Label... 
from a wrapper 
of a 2/-, 2/6, or 
3/6 Bottle of 
Elliman’s 


Embroca- 
tion 
would secure a 
copy post free. 
Foreign Stamps 
accepted. 


170 pages. 
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Address: ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., Slough, England. 








A/150.—* An exceedingly useful publication on the ailmcn's of horseflesh and the cure thereof.”’ 


A/460.—“* Beg to express my satisfaction upon the merits of the work and its attractiveness. A 
Ww 


{77.—** Fine book.” 


rrr >> 
w 


A /13.—"I carried out 


horse) with hot fomentations and your Embrocation.”’—J. K., Southport, Feb. 21, 1899. 
A /14.—“* Have read carefully, and consider of great importance to those who have horses under their charge.” | 


A /15.—‘ Well worth studying and referring to.”".—T. T., Newchurch-in-Rosendale, Feb. 1899. 

A /20.—‘“ Am very pleased and surprised at the knowledge it gives. The simple way it explains the bones 
and tendons, and how they become sprained and how to cure, is really surprising. . . . It is most 
valuable.’’—J 

A /23.—“ Exceedingly useful book.”’—S. A., Broughton Park, Feb. 9, 1899. 

A /40.—‘*I consider the 


A /43,—‘“I think it very useful.”—T. R. W., Clare, Jan. 24, 1899. 


OWNERS of DOGS—BIRDS can have PARTS I/1.-I/1. apart from 
COMPLETE BOOK free. 


ELLIMAN, 
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1.— The book is full of valuable information and advice, and cannot fail to be of great service.”’ 


“Find it very useful.’’—Kentisford Farm, Exmoor, Aug. 10, 1899. 

il.—** Exceedingly useful little book.’’"—J. L., Dublin, Jan. 16, 1899. 

12.—‘*Full of valuable information an1 advice. and it cannot fail to be of great service to any owner of 
horses.”’--C., 














L H. W., Nkandhla, Zululand, April 19, 1899. 


L. E., Glamorgan, Newlands, 8. Africa, July 10, 1899. 
J. 8., Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, U.S.A., Aug. 13, 1899. 


Master of Hounds. 


your instructions as stated in book published by you, and succeeded in curing him 


Park Lane, Jan. 9, 1899. 
W. A., Rickmansworth, Feb. 19, 1899. ' 
A. K., Southport, Feb, 9, 1899. 


book to beas invaluable as your Embrocation.’’—J. R., Devonport, Jan. 24, 1899. 


SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


Foreign Stamps Accepted. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
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Solid Silver Hand Mirror, 
*Ivanhoe”’ Pattern, 
£3 108. 











Solid Silver Hair { 

Brush, ** Ivanhoe ” 

Patiern, £1 108.3 
Full size, £2. 
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Solid Silver-Mounted Tortoiseshell Comb, 
* Ivanhoe ” Pattern, 18s. 6d. 
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Silk 


Solid Silver Hat or Cloth Brush, “Ivanhoe” 
Pattern, 16s. 





Solid Silver Heart-Shaped Pin Tray, Solid Silver Hairp’ : aad 
*Tvanhoe” Pattern, 18s. 6d. te: 


NOTE ONLY ) 
ADDRESSES ) 
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hn Bennett’s 


THESE NEW and ORIGINAL DESIGNS of 
SERVICES in 
SOLID SILVER can ONLY BE OBTAINED at 


Apppirfiothers 
@=s355ea58 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (:«: 


TOILET 











Bolid Silver-Mounted Richly Cut Glass Scent 
Bottle, “ Florentine” Pattern, £2 5s. 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (.2°%"..): 220, REGENT ST., 
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Solid Silver Hand Mirror, 
** Florentine” Pattern, £3 5s, 





Solid Silver 
Hair Brush, 
* Florentine” 
Pattern, £1 8s. 
Full size, 


£1 16s. 
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Solid Silver Handle Shoelift, 
‘** Florentine”? Pattern, 16s. 





BLU bh OM ee 
Solid Silver Hat or Cloth Brush, ** Florentine’ 
Pattern, 168. 6d. 
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Solid Silver /in ‘Tray, ** Florentine’ Solid Silver Powder-Box, 34 in. high, 


Pattern, 13s. 6d. “Florentine” Pattern, £2 Lbs, 
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Violets,” 














(Manufactured in Cologne 
since 1792.) 


1/*, 2/*, 3/6, 4/6, 6/6, 
12/6, &e. 


Original Case of 6, 12 6 post free. 


3/-, 5/6, 9/-, & 20/- 


per Bottle. 


The enjoyment of the Finest Perfumes in the World rests on the power of the memory to 
: . , ¥ ‘ + 
carry these two watchwords only, * 4711’ for Euu de Cologne, and MULHENS'’ for 


every other perfume. 






Of all first-class Dealers in Perfumes, or direct from — 
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on It is 


MOST 


essential that Sauce taken with Meats, Fish, Gravies, &c., &c., should be 
of the purest possible character, and, while tending to quicken the 
appetite, should also aid Digestion. GORDON & DILWORTH’S TOMATO 
CATSUP possesses these qualities in a marked degree. 


PEOPLE 


enjoy the delicious Tomato; and this very popular fruit 
is gathered in its prime and conserved under GORDON 
& DILWORTH’S NEW PROCESS, thus producing an 
article which, in every sense of the word, is unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. The Proprietors 


THINK 


it essential to ask the Public to see they obtain 
GORDON & DILWORTH’S original. 





Most 
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SHAKE THE 











Made from WHOLE FRESH TOMATOES. 


Stimulates, and makes you Fresh and Bright. ae 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. ROON & DIL WOR 


Se 
SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING per Bottle 


Small Sample Bottle free by post on receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 


Please name “* The lllustrated London News,” 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write— 


|W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 


"36 to 40, York Rd., King’s 
| Cross, London, N. | 


OR TO 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, — 
Elm Row, Edinburgh. 
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| Storesand all Grocers will supply. ee ee 

































OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &¢ 





KING JOHN ON THE STAGI 
We mm f cow King J Shaksp 
though lra i vas no 1 s the fi 
‘King J } ¥ kng ly i Did not 
Bist 63, pen a | } the ! 
i I 1 it 18 ta! tl h ther 
! iy ra la perlo i 
| I R f King 
| j ol t 1590 
. l h Chis 
bye ‘ . 
, lea l ted 
" L ivec lr} i play 
} performed as ear f irlier 
) I i if nly Kx Diuase 
ning Matilda J 4 I 
gy wn Dar 
| \ ! t pila i ! 
l I a | 1 il i l 
l Kspere Kx (y Jo} nu 
3 for irter i in It 
it Mr. now to is Kk John 
H Ma performed the ypu one afternoon a 
decade ay And not only did Mr. Tree appear then as the 
King: M Amy Roselle, now no longer with us, impe1 
sonated the unhappy mother of Prince Arthur; and the 
young P1 Arthur himself was in the capable hands of 
poor Miss Norreys, one of the few lady players of the new 
penerat \ » had a touch of renius But then, all 
this was ! ! ne afternoon, and only at the ¢ rystal 
Pala it it i il ! sald to have ippe iled 
serious » Metropolitan play-lovers. It would seem that 
no few that twenty x il hav elapsed since the 
‘King John” of Shakspere was brought out formally at 


a West-Ind theatre. That theatre was the (Queen’s, then 


Slieve Donard Hotel &° Mourne Mountains. 


NEWCASTLE, 


Co. DOWN 


SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, COUNTY DOWN. (°™szuswe" HOUT) 


NEWCASTLE, County Down, is famous for the beauty of its scenery, the invigorating purity of its air, and for the 
opportunities whic h it affords for gratifying holiday tastes, whether touring by Car or Cycle, Mountain Climbing, 
Bathing, Golfing, or Sketching 
The SLIEVE DONARD Hor EL, owned and managed by the Belfast and County Down Railway Cu., contains about 
120 Bed-Rooms, with Sitting-Rooms and Bed-Rooms en suite. One of the most attractive features of the establishment 
are the Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen, which consist of Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Needle, Douche, Spray, Shower, 
and Turkish Baths ' 
GOLF.—Immediately adjoining the Hotel are the fame us alse of hous County Down Golf Club. Visitors in the 
Hotei are pe rmitted to play over the f ye 
Throuch Booking of Passengers from Principal Eng mf ch St ati ms, via Flee 
Greenore, or Larne and Stranraer 


Anks at ha'f the 


For other information and particulars apply to Mr. F. H. Fogg, Manager, Slieve 


unders 


gned 
He tas t and County Down Railway, Queen's Quay, Belfa 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER> 


Prevents the Hair from falling off, 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, \t leaves no unpleasant 
ouour, 


Is NO » dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 


or even white linen, dross- 
Should be in every house where a Hain RENKWER a ing. 
is needed. e' 


wz NOTICE. 


TI 





JAMES PINION, “onal Manager. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Crozine Blacking is easily 
applied with a cloth, 
and produces a bril- 


tainabl 


liant polish,unat- best 
able with known 
any other dressing in 


©) BLACKING. 








[ILLUSTRATED 





under the direction of Miss Marie Litton. The King on 
that o ion was the late Mr. William Creswick; the 
Hubett, the late Mr. John Ryder ; the Faulconbridge 
Mr. George Rignold (now at the Antipodes); and the 
Dauphin, Mr. Edgar Bruce (erewhile ‘‘ The Colonel” in 
Mr. Burnand’s play). 

* King John has never been accounted oue of the 
most generally attractive of the plays of Shak spere ; yet 
we have records of som twenty productions of the piece 
in the half-century between 1823 and 1873. This may be 
regarded as the modern period of its career. It was in 
1823 that Macready first lmpers mated King John. It 
was in 1836 that Miss Helen Faucit—a girl of seventeen! 
first figured as the mother of Arthur. Phelps played 
Hubert at Drury Lane in 1842, and the King at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1844 (with Mrs. iy: wag as Constance). The 
popular G. V. Brooke, touring the vinces in 1846 and 
1847, enacted Faulconbridge in the to rmer year, and King 
John in the latter. And who, a you, played Prince 
Arthur to Brooke’s King? Why, no less a personage than 
the then youthful Miss Marie Wil ton, since so famous as 
Mrs. (and as Lady sancrott. The history of * King 
John” on the boards of late is full of such interesting 
incidents. When Charles Kean revived the play in 1852, 
his : rince Arthur was little Miss Kate Terry; and when 
the work was again revived at the same theatre in 1858, 
little Kate was replaced in the part by her little sister 
Killen. ‘This im itself is sufficient to endear ‘* King John” 
to the middle-aged play goer of to-day. 

Among living representatives of King John on the 
boards may be named Mr. Hermann Vezin, who sus ane 
the character at the Surrey Theatre just forty years ag \t 
the Haymarket Theatre in 1865 when Walter Montgomery 
played John), the réle of Blanch in this play was sustained 
by Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), then fresh from 
the provinces, The same part was taken in the saine year, 


55 Minutes by Rail from BELEASS 


twood, Liverpool, Barrow, Holyhead, 
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ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Di CURRIED CHICKEN, RABBIT, PRAWNS, &c. 





Also CURRY SAUCE, for making instantly a Delicious Curry of 


Wholesale—12, UPPER ST. 








but at a different theatre, by the late Miss Rose Leclercq ; 
it was also enacted at the Standard shortly afte1 by the 


late Miss Sarah Thorne. Mr. Henry Loraine, the trag redian 
who died only a few weeks ago, was King John in a 
revival of the piece at Leeds in 1866; while Mr. Gli ads tone’s 
‘‘ favourite actor,” Mr. W. H. Pennington—of ‘ Light 
Brigade” fame—was King John at the Marylebone Theatre 
in 1871. It will be seen that Shakspere’s ‘‘ John” has many 
points of contact with what is best in recent English acting. 

Curiously enough, the stage history of ‘‘ King John” 
does not begin till well on in the eighteenth century. 
Meres mentions it in his list of plays known in 1598; 
but after that it is unheard of until 1737, when it was 
produced by Rich at Covent Garden. Even then its 
resuscitation was, so to speak, accidental. Colley 
Cibber had written and offered to the Drury Lane 
manager a species of adaptation of Shakspere’s play 
which he called ‘‘ Papal Tyranny in the Days of 


King John,’ AT for which he was soundly rated 
by the critics. Why not let us have (said they) the original 
play instead of this impudent perversion of it? ‘ Why 


not ¥” thought Rich; and so ‘‘ King John” came into new 
life upon the national stage. It was not very brilliantly 
performed by Rich’s players; but in 1745 the great Garrick 
and the scarcely less great Mrs. Cibber appeared upon the 
scene, giving to the London playgoing world probably the 
finest King John and Lady Constance ever witnessed. 
Nine years later Garrick impersonated Faulconbridge, but 
with less success, By and by came, in due successl1on, the 
King Johns of Henderson, J. P. Kemble, Cooke, and 
Mdmund Kean; the Lady Constances of Mrs. Siddons and 
Miss O'Neill; the Faulconbridges of Charles Kemble and 
of Wallack. It will be admitted that, though the play has 
not for many years been in the repertory of Shaksperean 
‘*star”’ actors, it has quite a notable past to look back upon 
and boast of. 


IN TINS AND GLASSES, 


Cold or Hot Meats. 


MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. 


B curries. 














the world, and 

always perfectly 
satisfies every user. 
J. 8. DEED & SONS, 
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CIGARETTE PAPER| 
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EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS, 
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Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


Price ls. per Bottle. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S 





CLOUDY 
FLUID 








SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Invaluable for Toilet Purposes, 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
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KOKO)! world,” and that KOKO 
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KOKO} We point to our KOKO 
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| KOKO H.R.H, PRINCESS KOKO 

| KOKO MARIE OF GREECE, — 
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, - u., Ltd. tha . , 
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KOKO Halr.—Painis Royal, KOKO 
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— of SCHAUMBURG- 
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KOKO}| Fictrie end site ||| KOKO] 
KOKO theGerman Emperor) KOKO 
KOKO Sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers. Stores, &¢., at 2s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. =oiro 
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GDEN’S 
‘GUINEA-GOLD’ 


CIGARETTES. 
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OBTAINABLE ee “The Times” WOVEL PLAN OF 
20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


of £1 and upwards. 











Brilliant Stars, 
from £10, 









aA = 


s, £225. 


& 
Dp. 
%, , 

’n, 













Brilliant Half- 
*oons, 


from £10, 


PRICES MARKED IN 
PLAIN FIGURES. 


y 





| : 


%, 


% 
SELECTIONS 
ON 
APPROVAL. 


| 








ee Brilliant Half-Hoop 
’ Rings, from £15, 


Irnaments, 


Brilliants, 210. 


Fine Brilliant Head ( 
rom £50, 


MONTHLY INSTALMENTS OF £1 AND UPWARDS. 


“The Times” 
J. W. BENSON, 





Encyclopedia Instalment System, introduced by 
Ltd., for their Special Watches, having PROVED a 


| GREAT SUCCESS, by request of their Customers, J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 


have extended the system to ALL WATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, and 
Plate, by Monthly Instalments of £1 and upwards. CATALOGUES 
(illustrated), with CASH PRICES, free. 


J. Ww. BENSON, LTD., 














HM. the Queen’s Jewellers, . 


'25, OLD BOND ST., W., & 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 










a 





& 


FITTED SUIT CASES. 


VARIETIES, POSI" FREE, 


(Ltd.) 


LIST’ OF 100 


mm) 


~~ 


£ 
E 
» 


ae 





MAPPIN and WEBB’S “ Train de Luxe” fitted Suit Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather, completely 
Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites. Length, 27 inches. Price Complete, 255 
“The ‘fin de siecle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen.” 


Only London Addresses: 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST,., E.C. 


(Facing the Mansion House). 


} THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 


fitted with 


MANUFACTORY & 
SHOW-ROOMS : 












U 
U 
: 
} 
' 
' 








‘PHO [ANS 


ORTZMANN. of 27. B rStrect,W 


PON BRINSMEAD 1 SONS 
my } hy ALI 
HM fi y 
I 
M , ‘ | 
Pp RINSMI AD PIANOS 
won i VW 
No. 1 THE "i ABALLE”’ 






AIR-GUN 







ILLUSTRATED LIST 


_ POST FREE. 
Phese gur " of much sounder construc- 
n than the ordinary Gem Air Guns and they shoot with 
from to 50 per cent. greater force 
4 LABALL!I AIR-GUN make ef i hda Christma 
it be appreciated 
SECONDHAND SHOT GUNS AND RIFLES 
1 \ use tas aa” lies ? rion Ale 
thanud List 


ROoOoK AND RABBIT RIFLE us. 
ILE PERY'S NEW REMINGTON ACTION RIPLI 
lly rifled ! 


d ini I kf t 
lia nd sl 


60, Queex Vicronia Sruexv, Lo 


a LIQUEURS OF THE CRANDE 
gL ” CHARTREUSE. 
9 % = These delicious Liqueur which hay 
oonkont properties of aiding bi 
¢ tie vein ipa Wie and Spirit Merchat 
all good Hotels and Ke rants thr 
Cara’ S cratleed Briere, te Cami rei ™ DOYLE, 





Skin-Tortured Babies 


CRY FOR CUTICURA. 


Instant relief and sleep, in a hot bath with CurTt- 
4UBRA SOAP and a single anointing with CuTICURA 
Ointment. A blessing toskin tortured infants and 
worn-out, worried parents. 
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CAMBIER’S 
ANTI- 
ASTHMA 


Che Positive Asthma Cure, 
© — 


Of all Chemists, 1/114 & 2/9 the Box. 
Sole Agents— 
GILBERT, KIMPTON & Co., 
19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C, 


ewweweewee 


S.FO 





THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAMCE. 








In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
| ‘Sfp | 


In strong 


BENSON’S 
| NEW KEYLESS FWVGL/SH LEVER 


FOR LADIES. 

BEST LONDON MADE ENGLISH 
LEVER Chronometer | 

Balance and Strong Key- 

less Action In 18-ct. 


Plate Movement, 


(old Crystal Glass Cases, 18-ct. Gold 
10, or in Hunting and Pvet 
Half-Hunting Cases, rystal 


£12 10s. | Glass 
This Watch is made to Price $15. f 


Cases, 


replace Swiss Watches, 
and, for English work | (ry in Silver 
of high quality, is ex- 
ceptionally low priced Cases, £5. 
Illustrated Book of Watches and Jewellery 
Post Free. 
ent on Approval, 


J. w. BENSON, 


Steam Factory: Ltd. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 









BENSON'S 
‘BANK’ 


| Best London 
Make. 
KEYLESS 
THREE- 
QUARTER 
PLATE 
ENGLISH 
LEVER. 


And at 25, OLD BOND STREET, W., and 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 





lred 


n added, 
information than 


my J. ae ae ere BENSON KEYLESS E 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 


In Silver Cases, 


i 


ANT. ROOZEN 








hef in a future 





Leag s preparing for a vigorous 
campaig d the lay pressure exercised 
nent as well as in the nstituencies, 18 
Ing Mr. W r Long has received what 
ite of no confidence from his committee on 
! Lice the Church Disci pline Bill, 
I professes |] Church solaiena. 
| st cessful books of the season has 
Rowuti and Shirwell’s work on the 
Problem and Social Reform. It has gone 
larg ition 
thousand copies of the shilling edition of 
Secret H ry of the Oxford Movement ”’ 
ied by the Church Association. New matter 
and it will be more c« mplete and contain 


any previous edition. _- 
=o ] PALMAINE AND CO PIANOS AND 
ORGANS All Tiny vements : 
Aj val Carriagetree. Kasy ter } irs 
u Ss nd nel i< trom 
ine i if ricl $ 
from r t 5 
I ! pa 1 ! ! s if 
ex if tb highes t 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Vstd. 114 years 
ay et Oe meee 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 





ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY 
DESCENTS. 


Also for the Artistic Produc n of 
HEK wer’ PAINTING, ma 
ND STATION 
Book waaas s Ei o for Illus- 
trating Heraldic Works, 
i ated Price-List and Samples Free 


50 Visiting Cards an nd Copp r Plate, Gent's, 2s. 8d- 


Ladie 
25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, wc. 


& SON'S 


slebrated 


DUTCH BULBS, 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
invited to Read Ant 





OVERVEEN, NEAR 


Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are 


toozen and Sen's Catalogue for 1899, and see the large saving 
effected by Dealing Direct with the Growers 

The Catalogue, containing Cultural Directions and Gescriptive 
details of their immense Collections of Bulbs and Plants, and alse 
particulars as to Fiee Delive ty willl Post Free on applic ution 
to their Agents. Messrs MEI ENS and CO., 3, Cros Lane, London, 
e.C., or themselves direc 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


PPS’ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


coco 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 





USE THE GENUINE 


y, v 
NIVERSAL pert 

HANDKERCHIEF 

TOILET & BATH 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








T. b. D., Ln L.R 


DELICATE | 
CHILDREN ‘“:. 


DR. HOMMEL’S HA MATOGEN 


(ENCLISH PATENT NO. 12,504.) 


and in health.” 


Staff-Surgeon Dr. Pust, Posen, 


ping cough 


in my child which was extremely reduced 
plump and its complexion ruddy.” 





etait throughout the world. British de 
Sons, London. Porrer D. arp C. Corr., 


t: F. Newsery & 
rops., Boston, 


by who 


Dr. Mark, Lemberg, writes—‘‘ Hommel's 


have b 


writes 


» hesitation in 


“* Hommel's 


Hematogen is 


1S A BLOOD-FORMING TONIC of the 
Nervous Exhaustion, Rickets, Scrofula, Weak Heart, Wasting Diseases (Lungs, &c.), Loss of 
Appetite, Slow Convalescence. 


CS. Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg., Cardiff, write 
satisfactory and after using three more bottles 


Hematoge 
The child's appx 


a truly marvellous remedy. 


utmost 


To be had of all Chemists. 


‘I found the samples of Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen quaost 


saying that the patient gained both in weight 


n produced @ most astonishing improvement 


tite increased day by day, its limbs at the same time becoming 


I use it for my own 
vaine in General Debility, Anemia, Chlorosis, 


Price 4s. per Bottle. 


Literature with numerous Medical Testimonials on application to WECOLAY and CO., 36, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





Our 


Positions, 





wilaiiie. > tite. GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES, 
18-carat Gold, Face,Crystal Glass... £18 0 0... ai : ° £2 to £11. 
* Half- 5 20 00. f 
aiicek, Opes-Pace, Coan ele Buster... - 0 8 8” 6 eo REPEATERS, STOP & CALENDAR WATCHES 
» Hunter or Half-Hunter = 2 Pee A. 


CITY (Pacing the Mansion House)— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, 


LONDON, E.C 


““ MANSION HOUSE”? WATCHES (Rega. 


own make of High-Class ENGLISH LEVERS, 
Chronometer Balance 


13 Actions and on 


Strong 18-carat Gold or Silver Cases. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 








i-plate Movement, 
fully Compensated for all Climates, Adjusted for 
and Bréguet Sprung to resist jarring and friction. Jewelled in 
end stones ot Rubies. Warranted Good Timekeepers, 
London Hall Marked. 





LADIES’ bey = _ 
LADIES’ a yg WATCHES, 
GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES, 
£8 to £350. 








WEST - END— Delicious 


198 To 162, OXFORD ST. 


ONDON, W. 





“Excellent, of great value.” 
—Lawscer. 








MOORE’S 


Nutritious 


In Tins, 2s. 6d. 
Half-Tins (samples), 1s. 6d. 


































KODAK 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be mastered by anyone in a few 
minutes. No dark room is required 
for changing the films. 


THE... 


FOLDING 
POCKET 


KODAK 


A marvel of compactness, simplicity 
andefficiency. Takesa picture 3} x2} 
inches. 
Price £2 2s. 
KODAKS from £1 Is. to £7 7s. 


KODAK, Limited, 


SUCCE 


LE AS T™ AN eh Materials 


Company, Limited, 


43, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C, 

Retail Breuches : 60, Chea = E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Kegent Street, 
a a 


TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Ifas been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the sums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. per Bottle. 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS & RIFLES 


HAVE TAKEN HONOURS WHEREVER SHOWN. 
Paris, 1878; Syduey, 1879 and 1880: Melbourne, 1880 and 1881; and 
Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. ” Taape Mank Reats TERED, 


Jross-Bolt Actions oo price as my 
Treble . 







Established 1850. 
Telegraphic Address: 
“ Period, Birmingham. 


“ 
c. E. LEWIS’S “ARIEL” CUN. 
We are now making the annexe d well-known re tries lGun asa 
light Gun, which we have named ** THE ARIEL, gh made 
as lignt as 5to 6 1b., 12 bore, it is strong enoug sh f wr all ¢ 


re pane 
geen 


thi rength and lightness is obtained by a new arran 
action and locks. Price, from 15 Guineas. Invaluable for use 5 
hot climates, where weight te 
AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. 
OUR STOCK OF SPORTING GUNS AND RIFLES, READY 
FOR DELIVERY, 18S THE LARGEST IN ENGLAND. 
CaTaLocves, 6d. Eacn 


G.E. LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Works, 
__ 32 & 33, Lower Loveday Str eet, BIRMINGHAM. 








FOOTS’ MARLBOROUGH 


Reclining Chair 


















ADJUSTABLE TO 
100 Ghanges of Position 
RIGID orn ROCKS at PLEASURE. 


Conforms to every rosition of comfort and 
ease. adjusted by yourself while 
on the Chair. The turn of a knob does it. 
Back can be lowered at will toany rosition 
from upright to flat, and riscs automat- 
ically when desired. Seat tiltstoany angle. 









for the Leg-rest. can be raised to seat level, or de- 
tached and used asa footstool. Springs all 
Strong. over. The Ideal Chair for rcsiful repose, 






Send for No. 3 Catalogue. 


J. L. FOOT & SON, 
171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 















| 
| 








ILLUSTRATED 
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3ENNETT, Lr. 





y Lady’s Gold esiom, perfect for 
time, beauty, and workmanship 
Ditto in Silver, $3 





Lady's Gold Keyless Watch, perfect 
for time, beauty, and workmanship. 
D.tto in Silver, £2 


The Cheapside Silver Keyless English Lever, 
Fully Jewelled, Chronometer Balance, 
The Cheapest Watch ever produced, he 
Ditto Key Winding, Capped and Jewelle £3. 





THE 


NURSE’S WATCH. 
Lady’s Gold Keyless Centre 
Seconds Lever, specially Manufac- 
tured for Hospital Work. 
Accurate and Reliable, £7. 

Ditto in Silver, e 


CLOCKS. 


The Best Selection in London 
at prices lower than ever. 


Presentation Watches, 
£20, £30, £50 to £250. 


Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever, 


Hunting or Half-Hunting Case, 
Plain or Richly Engraved, 
Chronometer Balance. 

Fully Jewelled, £10 0, 


Ditto in Silver, 


JEWELLERY. 


A Large and Elegant Stock of 
the most Choice Description. 


w 

r€ 

s& 

$ 

a 

e 
a 








Illustrated Catalogues, 
POST FREE. 


Sir John Bennett’s “ Standard’’ Gold Keyless 
English Half Chronometer 





Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery Specially ae “~ = climates and Silver Watches from £2 
repaired on the premises by experi- rough ear. ‘ r . 7 
can , : . Ditto in Silver, £15, Gold Watches from £5. 


enced Workmen. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, 


65. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





TURKEY CARPETS, 


TRELOAR * SONS 
Important, Fate 


TruURKBREY CARPETS. 


THE SIZES and PRICES of a few Carpets are given as a guide to intending 


yurchasers, viz.— 
] 





TO AN 





TURBREY CARPETS. 

SIZES. PRICES. SIZES PRICES SIZES. PRICES. 
Ft. in Ft. in. £ x &, Ft. in. Ft. in. £ ’ a. | Fe in It. in. £ a & 
7 6 by 5 2 2:4. 01 3 7 by 8..6:,.,:5 4 0/1110 by 910 7s 
t,. Mig “ee S36. O14 11, S41 & 6 0 | is tt. oO 6 ? ae 
7 64. 6 8.43 1% @itt-.s 7 3 7: Bist © 9 -) 
SS 2°) ©... 3.828. & Eo eee eS ee | 26. os ae 8 714 O 
8 7 7-6 ...38-20 OF 14 6 o"o:;.. 6.0 o| 13 1 911. 7 8 
S20. ot oe ee SP. 8s. Fit... &-8 0} 18 aS ig Ge Os 9 0 O 
OD ws it ew, €- 8 - OL ID 8 8.:.4 4 OF at, ee 3 9 6 0 
io 2, £78... 4-18 O18: 8 &1...6 3 ‘Orte 8 ..it & 10 6 O 
10 4 7 -tan 0 -@ OT 3t..3 9 8.6.38. HM» Be e...31 13.8 
um 8, &€ 8:i.48 FF eTit G 6..8 1) CULE 4-2 42. e. o @ 
a 2» @.. @ 22148 3 9 1 7 2 0; HT] i tcc . 6-6 

A Catalogue of Floor Coverings Post Free, 





TRELOAR & SONS, LUDGATE HILL. 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
And 164, 186, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
"gone tate PALS, '1889. 
“LINEN € ails for [adie orGe etalinen from 5/11 per doz 
| one 1€ a 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 5°: 
| SAMP - nt 
usre post nce. AND SHIRTS, :::*: 


| | LISTS POST FREE. 


Guarautecd | | 
| 





THOMAS TURNER & CO. MAKE THEIR OWN R 


Linn 
















» mee 
~ extra). 
N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new with best materials in 





Hand Forged. — + ge + Ground. Carefully Set. 
** Encore” on Shaw 
a | 


IVORY, K, 4s. 
Send for Free List of Cases. From all Dealers. or ‘write direct to 
Makers, T. Turwen & Co., Suflolk Works, Sheffield, who will supply | | 
through nearest Agent. ‘Ask for “ Encore” Pocket and Table Uut TY. 





Neck Band, Cuffs, and Front, for 14/- the 4-doz. 
| N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Ord ve and foquite Sor 
tamples should be sent Direct to Belfast 


















| 


| 











bp. 
am, “aeeg by Goerz oo 
°Wer as the avov® 


Highest 


Made in 
Power. . 
Power: Four Sizes, 
bas enlarging 
Largest 3 times, 
Field. 6 times. 
9 times, 
‘ 9 . 
Finest 12 times, 
Definition 





GOERZ TRIEDER BINOCULARS 


are the best Glasses for Hunters, Tourists, 
Theatre, Navy, Army, Races, and 
Regattas. 


Price List Free on Application to any goor 


Cc. P. GOERZ, 


i Optician, or to 








4 & 5, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
— ly 


SEECER’S 


nie Sale, 270,000 Bottles. 
oO a 


cA AIR DYE 


Yr 
HINDES LIMITED, FINSBURY, LONDON, EA 


RR | 














BOULTON « PAUL" 


HORTICULTURAL IIOR WICH. 


BUILDERS, 


CONSERVATORIES 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 




















SURVEYS MADE in ANY PART oF THE COUNTRY, 
No. 75.-MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 











£319 
5 0 


£1 17 
218 0} 


0 | 12ft. by 6ft. 

Sit. by 6ft. 16ft. by 6ft. 

All our Frames are Glazed with Ql-oz. English Shcet 
Glass and painted three times. 


Aft. by 6ft. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WAITED UPON 
BY APPOINTMENT. 


CARRIAGE PAID 













o- re re 408. value to most 
tious in Kugland. 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed, 
whenever a Pen is necessary, use only 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to 18 Guineas, post “free. 
OF ALI PENS MOST FAMOUS. 


CASEV’S 
Patent Friction 
Bath Towels. 


A Birmingham Doctor writes 
“The delights of my morning bath have 
been increased a hundredfold by its use.” 


A pen as perfe the ir « skill of the day can produce 
nstant work effect no change in this wonderful pen, which adds 


asural 


1 
imme y to celerity and comfort in writing 
It is the Best Pen by the World’s Best Makers 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try ‘A SWAN,” 


¢2- FOR WEDDING £ COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 


ustrated Cataloque Post Free on ay plication to 


Complete I 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
95a, Regent St., W., LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER :; 


BRENTANO’S, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
To BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 











Is recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Prevents Chill after a Cold Bath. 
Is the only Towel which preserves its Frictional 
Properties after long use. 
Sma'l piece of material sent free on application, or 
SAMPLE TOWELS can be obtained direct from the 
Manufacturers 


J. & J. CASH, Lto., COVENTRY. 


Prices: Unbleached, 3s.; Bleached, 3s.3d. Postage, 3d. extra 


MERRYWEATHER 
on FIRE PROTECTION | 
oF COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


READ 


“ PIRE 
| PROTECTION 
OF MANSIONS.” 





























Write for 
, ILLUSTRATED 
LAMBETH PAMPHLET on | 
f PALACE PERIODICAL FIRE | 
| = INSPECTION AND | 
SS DRILL. 
“LONDON BRIGADE” HAND FIRE PUMP 
f Price complete, 25 5s. 


2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one year alone 
were extinguished by the “ London Brigade” Hand 
Pomp. (All. AND SEE IN ACTION 


| MERRYWEATHERS', 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


HALF A MAN. ~ 
Are you only half a man or 
woman? Do you realize that 
if you don't have health. Begin 


debility, weakness, nervousness, 

to-day; grasp this opportunity —_— ne 

some bq too late. Free yourself U N EQ UA [LE FOR DELICACY 

rom this condition. Get health 

and strength by re gm a AND FLAVOR 























Brain fag and their kindred ail- 
ments sap the very life out of a 
man or woman? ‘Turn over a new 
leaf and get out of that rut of ill- 
health that is making you old 

before your time. You will never } 

wearing an 

“Electropathic Belt,” which is ee nm 
guaranteed to send a mild con- 
tinuous current of that vital life- 

giving element—electricity—right 
through the system, ridding you of all | GOLD MEDAL, 
nervous ailments, making your blood ure, ene L d 
rich, and healthful, so that it can feed and i . 
build up the fanctions of mind and body. Health Exhibition, sapien | 


| THOUSANDS HAVE WRITTEN US 


with gratitude at their marvellous cures, 
You can read their original letters if you call, 
or copies with our pamphlet “Health the 
Sunshine of Life,” will be sent you free, 
together with advice if you need it, on 
naming this paper and writing to THE 











————s 
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“*Benger’s Food’ has, by its 
excellence, established 
a reputation of 














7 yg BATTERY oe. . 489, 
: Oxford Street, London, W. ‘ ” 
’ REMEMBER, no case can resist its wonderful | its own. 











rf curative powers, and whether you belicre it or not 
: it ill cure you all the same. | FOOD FOR 


(ROBINSON CLEAVER PEST. INFANTS, 


Barris Mepicat Journat. | 














; Manufacturers to the Queen. 
| Children’s, 1,3 doz.| Hemerrrenep. 
; Ladies’, °23 ,, | Ladies’, 29 doz. INVALIDS A 
| Gents’, 33 ,, | Gents’, 311 ,, , x 
. “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, - 
Rowixsown & OCxizaver have a 
; world-wide fame."’— The Queen. 


; samme amet WAMOKERCHIEFS Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable.”—Loxpow Mepicat Recorp. 
N.B—To Prevent Letter Orders and Inquiries f 
Bompics shoul BY seat Direct to Belfast = Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by Chemists, &c., Everywhere, 



























Turko-Russian + 
:Folding Bath Cabinet 


an 


FOX'S. 


PATENT 


SPAT 


GENTS’, in two qualities. . 10/6 
LADIES’, fine quality. . . 1Q/- 
CHILDREN’S (to order) . . 1Q/- 


REGULATION quality. . . §/- 
(Without Spats) 


Madc in Blue, Black, and Khakee, and a variety of 


mixtures to match their FOBRO Sporting Cloth. 


Sold by Stores, HMosiers, 
and Outfitters, é&c. 





dn case of difficulty apply to Patentees and 
' Manufacturers, 


FOX BROS. & CO., Ltd., 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


PUTTEE 
























INDISPENSABLE TO LADY TRAVELLERS. 


SOUTHALL'S == 
FW ANITARY 
‘a> TOWELS 


(ABSORBENT and ANTISEPTIC). 
In Packets of One Dozen— 





SxO .. 64, | Size : = 

” ° i- o on - 

Size 1 can also be had in Packets of Six 
Towels at Gd. 


Sample Packets (1marked Size §), at Gd., 
containing three Size 0, one each 1, 
2, & 4, post free, eight stamps. 

Southall's Sanitary Sheets for Accouche- 
ment in 3 Sizes, 1/-, 2/-,and 2/6 each. 

Sold by Drapers, Ladies’ Outtitters, and 
Chemists, throughout the World. 


















free on application to the LADY MANAGER, 
SAMPLES fs BULL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








ROMORORORORORORORORORONOROE 


The Delight 
F) Of Bathing 


by the Turkish or 
Roman method— 
of steaming the 
impurities from 
your system — of 
absorbing health- 
ful medicated at- 
mosphere, can be 
enjoyed at home 
i as well as in a 
mm™ public establish- 
ment. 


The Home_w-“ 
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SCROTOROCHEOCROROHEOROEOEOHOEOES 


Re 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, economi- 
cally, and with the assurance of perfect cleanliness. 

A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Colds, Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troubles, etc. 

Send for free C.B. circular to 
J. L. FOOT & SON, 

> 171, New Bond Street, London, W. b 4 


SdOMOROROORONONORONOROROHOES 

Bests, SAFEST DENTIFRICE 

OSCARSUTTONSC® 
PRESTON 


Y SE 


One OROEOEOG 





PRODUCES 
WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE 
TEETH OF SMOKERS. 
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